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JUBILEE SERMON 


MEV. oS. O. DAMON, D. D., SEAMEN’S CHAPLAIN AT HONOLULU, S. L., 


PREACHED IN THE BETHEL, DECEMBER 2ND, 1883. 


Leviticus xxv: 2—“ A jubilee shail that fiftieth year be unto you.” 


On the 28th of November, A. p., 1833, this chapel was dedicated 
9 the worship of God. Fifty years, —a half century,—has since elapsed 
nd this chapel still remains true to the object for which it was 
lemnly dedicated. It seems highly becoming that the FIFTIETH anni- 
ersary,—the Jubilee,—should not be allowed to pass without a suitable 
cognition and a most grateful expression of thanksgiving to the 
reat Head of the Church, for his watchful providence “during these 
fty years now closed. 


first Edifice for Preaching the Gospel in English. 


Before making some remarks upon the history of the preaching of 
1e gospel in this chapel, I would state that this ‘is the first church 
nilding ever erected on the Hawaiian Islands or any island of Poly- 
esia, or on the western coast of either North or South America, for 
1€ worship of God in the English language. I would also state that 
9 church building now standing on these islands was built prior to 
e erection of this chapel, hence it is a building of no little historic 
terest. At the date of its dedication the American missionaries had 
2en laboring on the islands during a period of thirteen years, or from 
320 to 1833. During that period. the gospel had been more or less 
‘eached by them in the English language. The first sermon preached 

Honolulu was by the Rev. H. “BINGHAM, April 23rd, 1820, the 
issionaries having landed on April 19th, the previous week. Mr. 


| 
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} 
Bingham’s text was from Luke 2, 10—‘‘ Fear not for behold a bring | 
you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all people.’ The i | 
ing on the occasion was aided by G. P. Tamoree, a Hawaiian youth} 
who had been educated at the Mission School in Cornwall, Ct., where he} 
had been taught to play upon a bass viol. During the following years) 
regular preaching was sustained by the missionaries, to which the mis-| 
sion families, foreign residents and seamen were invited. The same year’ 
(1820) the missionaries arrived, whale ships began to resort to this| 
port for supplies, and the number of seamen’ greatly increased. As 
the Rey. Hiram Bingham was pastor of the native church and sta- 
tioned in Honolulu, most frequently he preached in English, although 
others were often occupants of the pulpit. Thus continued the preach- 
ing of the gospel until an application was made to the AMERICA] 
SEAMEN’S I'RIEND Socrety to establish a chapel in Honolulu. This# 
was initiated by the appointment of the Rey. 8. Whitney to correspond 
with that Society. On the 10th of February, 1830, Mr. Whitney} 
wrote to the Rev. C. P. McIlvaine, corresponding secretary (subse4 
quently Bishop of Ohio), and from his communication I copy as fol4 
lows:—‘‘ At a late meeting of the Mission I was appointed to write 
to you and call your attention to the subject of sending hither 4 
missionary to labor among that interesting class of men whose want 
have excited your sympathies and called forth your truly benevolen 
exertions. In all the countries to which our seamen resort, perhaps 
there is not a place to be found where the labors of your Society are s 
needed as at this port. There are two hundred English and Amerij 
cans who reside on the island. From one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty ships touch here, most of them semi-annually.” This appea| 
met with a favorable reception and the officers of the Society immedi 
ately commenced laying their plans for a permanent chaplaincy i 
Honolulu. There were many difficulties to be encountered. Honolul 
in those days was 18,000 miles distant from New York. The resource 
of the newly organized society were very limited. 


The Station a Chaplaincy of the American Seamen’s Friend Society 


During the year 1832 the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND Socret 
established three foreign chaplaincies, one in Havre, France, thi 
second in Canton, China, and the third in Honolulu. This alone re 
mains asa station of the Society at the end of half a century. Th 
first chaplain to receive appointment for Honolulu was the Rev. Jou 
Dinu. From the annual report to the Society for 1833, I learn that 
the chaplain and his wife sailed from New London, Connecticut, oi 
the 20th of November, 1832, on the whale ship Mentor, Captain Riedl 
accompanied by the Rey. Lowell Smith and the Rev. B. W. Parkewf 
with their wives, who came out under the American Board to join t 

| 


mission among Hawaiians. After a long passage around Cape Hor 
all arrived safely on the 11th of May, 1833. I should have stated tha 
the friends of seamen in Norwich and New London subscribed libe 
ally to send out the materials for the chapel in which we are no 
assembled. Among those friends were the Hon. Toomas W. WILLIAM 
of New London, and General WintrAmM WILLIAMS, of Norwich. The 
gentlemen, until the close of their useful lives, remained stann 
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friends of this chaplaincy. Some delay attended the selection and se- 
curing a suitable site for the proposed chapel, but through the kind 
offices of Dr. Judd and others this was obtained. The Rey. Mr. Bing- 
ham in his history of the islands, remarks:—‘ Kinau, the Premier, 
showed her public spirit, and the king his liberality, and both their 
approval of the object, by granting the Society a site for the chapel in 
a favorable location, and also a pleasant place for the chaplain’s resi- 
dence in the northern part of the village.” Here I take occasion to 
speak of the continued kindness which has been manifested by the 
successors of Kamehameha III., two of whom were sons of Kinau, 
and their successors, Lunalilo, and His Majesty, now present, have 
worshipped here, and in their youth, while members of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooke’s school, were attached to the Bethel Sabbath School. 

The foundation was laid on the 29th of July and the present edifice 
was erected on the 22nd of August without the customary accompani- 
ment of ‘‘strong drink,” which was considered in those days as abso- 
lutely necessary when a new building was erected. This was the more 
reniarkable inasmuch as the Bethel was literally surrounded by saloons. 
Tradition reports that during those early years the sound of the 
chaplain’s voice was often interrupted by the noise and revelry eman- 
ating from those places of resort. The work upon the building was 
carried successfully forward under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
Burnham, a young man who came out for this purpose and who sub- 
sequently was employed by the American missionaries in similar 
undertakings. His visit to the islands in 1880 will be remembered. 
He now resides in Philadelphia, a prosperous merchant. 


Dedication of the Chapel. 


The dedication of this chapel, to the worship of God, took place on 
the 28th of the following November,—the day we now commemorate. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Diehl, who selected for his 
text, Luke x: 29:—‘‘ And who is my neighbor?” Five days after the 
dedication, Mr. Diehl wrote a letter, published in the New York 
Sartors’ Magazine, from which I quote as follows:—‘‘ The members 
of the Mission families and several of the residents, under the direction 
of Dr. Judd, kindly assisted in singing several pieces, which gave 
much interest to the occasion, The king, Kinau, and the principal 
chiefs were present, together with a respectable number of residents, 
masters of vessels, and seamen. The school, under the charge and 
instruction of Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone, which embraced about 
forty children of residents, occupied seats on the right of the desk. 
Che king, with Kinau and her sister, occupied a sofa in front of the 
desk, furnished for the occasion by Capt. Hinckley, to whom we feel 
purselyes under many obligations for the kind assistance he has 
frequently rendered. Ag a part of the exercises, I] read the instruc- 
tions delivered to me by the executive committee just before our 
smbarkation at New London. I trust that the unfurling of the 
Bethel flag on that day will become a long and lasting blessing, not 
mly to the multitude of seamen who stop here, but to those who 
yermanently reside in this place.” 

Among the comparatively few foreign residents and seamen, most 
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generous contributions were made towards furnishing the chapel and 
the purchase of a bell. Among those contributing for the later 
object, I note the names of His Majesty Kamehameha II., Gov. 
Adams, P. A. Brinsmade, J. O. Carter, H. A. Pierce and others 
whose names are so familiar in the subsequent history of Honolulu. 
Fifty years,—a half century,—have since passed away, and most of 
those then living in Honolulu have passed onward to the unseen 
world, but the same bell still continues to sound its Sabbath mor- 
ning’s peal, and the Bethel flag has not since ceased to be unfurled. 
Scarcely a Sabbath has come around when public services have been 
omitted. (Probably this chapel has been closed during the half 
century as few Sabbaths as any other house of public worship on our 
clobe. 

ee such enquiries as I have made, Mrs. JosEPH CARTER is the 
only person now living in Honolulu who was present on the day of 
dedication. Only four days previously,—on the 24th of November,— 
she was united in marriage with Captain JosepH O. CARTER, by the 
Rey. John Diehl. Outside the Missionary circle, this was the first 
marriage between two foreigners that was ever solemnized here, so far 
as I am able to learn. 


Chaplaincy of Rev. John Diehl. 


The Rey. John Diehl officiated as chaplain, from his arrival until 
December, 1840, when he embarked with his family, in consequence 
of his protracted ill health, and died at sea, January 18, 1841. Dur- 
ing his long continued sickness and decline, he made a voyage around 
the globe, the Rev. Mr. Tinker officiating as chaplain during his 
absence, to the great acceptance of the foreign community. From 
all I have been able to learn respecting Mr. Diehl’s labors, he was a 
most excellent chaplain and faithful gospel minister. He was abund- 
ant in labor for both seamen and the foreign community. As the 
pioneer chaplain, his memory deserves to be kept in continual remem- 
brance. A monument to his memory was erected in Nuuanu Ceme- 
tery by the order of his widow in 1852. She still survives, enjoying 
years of happiness among her children and grandchildren, and a wide 
circle of friends in the States of New York and Virginia. Only a few 
days since I received a letter from her, written in her usual cheery 
and hopeful tone, at the age of 76. She was expecting to spend the 
winter in Hamilton, New York, where her youngest daughter resides, 
married to Rev. P. B. Sprar, D. D., Professor of Greek and Hebrew 
in Madison University. Her other three daughters have all been 
well married. These four daughters were born in Honolulu. One 
of her grandsons graduated from a college in Virginia, and is now a 
professor in a western college, and two other grandsons are preparing 
for college. It affords me great satisfaction to be able thus to refer 
to a family, so intimately connected with this chaplaincy fifty years 
ugo. God’s promises to the widow and fatherless have been fulfilled: 
‘The Lord preserveth the stranger; he relieveth the fatherless and 
widow.” 

Rev. S. C. Damon his Successor. 
It was my privilege to succeed to the pastorship of this church and 
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this chaplaincy, the pioneer chaplaincy in this part of the world. 
Being under appointment to proceed to India, as a missionary of the 
American Board, I was released to become the chaplain in Honolulu. 
The two objects were regarded as essentially the same in their ulti- 
mate results, although different in their mode of operations. As 
years have rolled away, while I have aimed to keep the cause of sea- 
men and the foreign element in this community most prominently in 
view, yet I do not admit that I have lost sight of the one grand object 
with which I commenced my ministry, the preaching of the Gospel 
among the unevangelized. Whenever an opportunity has been 
offered, I have aimed to assist those laboring for this special object, 
while both in my preaching and publications the evangelization of 
the unevangelized has ever been the controlling principle of my life. 
It is the object which brought the Son of -God into this world, and it 
should be the uppermost aim of all who profess to be the disciples 
and followers of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. The evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen world I believe to be the grandest, noblest and 
most Christ-like object which can occupy the thoughts, the attention, 
and the time of any man or woman in whatever age they may live. 
Who can evenimagine the deplorable state of affairs, there would now 
have been upon these islands had no missionaries come hither! How- 
ever much I may have fallen short of my ideal, yet it was with this 
aim in view that I became an appointed missionary of the American 
Board, that I was transferred to the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Socrery, that I was ordained as an evangelist, in my native place, 
September 16th, 1841, and embarked from New York with my wite for 
Honolulu, on the 10th March, 1842; and it has been by keeping this 
aim in view that for over forty years I have been preaching the gospel 
from this pulpit and been laboring among seamen and foreign 
residents of Honolulu. 

It was on the 7th of November, 1841, in Dr. Spring’s church, in 
the city of New York that I received my instructions. The Rey. 
Dr. ARMSTRONG, one of the secretaries of the American Board, who 
was afterwards lost in the ill-fated steamer Atlantic, in Long Island 
Sound, and the Rev. Dr. SpauLprina, of the SEAMEN’S FRIEND So- 
CIETY, were the speakers on that occasion. The addresses of both 
these gentlemen made it plain that I was about to go forth as a mis- 
sionary chaplain. Both these gentlemen made prominent the idea 
that the success of Gospel preaching among the heathen, was essenti- 
ally promoted by the gathering of churches among foreigners and the 
preaching of the Gospel among seamen. ‘At this hour,” remarked 
Dr. Armstrong, ‘‘ the most formidable obstacle to the entrance of the 
Gospel in large portions of the heathen world, grows out of the 
wrongs inflicted and the mischief wrought by ungodly men bearing 
the Christian name. Pass along the dark shores of benighted Africa; 
yisit the countless islands of Oceanica; and you will find the sad illus- 
trations of this remark.” Dr. Spaulding, in delivering my instruc- 
tions, thus remarked:—‘‘ The particular field of your labors will be the 
port of Honolulu; and the special objects of your solicitude, prayers, 
and efforts will be the sons of the ocean. There, in that commercial 
and central position between the coasts of Asia and America, you are 
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to stand erect as a minister of Jesus Christ. With the foreign resi- 
dents you will be expected to maintain a kind and courteous inter- 
course ; and if they shall be disposed to attend upon your ministry 
you will watch for their souls as one that must give an account. At 
Honolulu you will be a citizen still of the land that gave you birth, 
and entitled to its civil protection. The honor of your country, 
therefore, as well as Christian and professional considerations will 
cause you to abstain from all interference with the local and political 
interests of that people. Never let the preacher of Christ become the 
partisan of the world.” 


Retrospective. 


I arrived here on the 19th of October, 1842, and this. has been my 
home and the field of my ministerial labors. It would be quite 
unnecessary to attempt a minute reference to the history of this 
chaplaincy during the past forty-one years. I have necessarily lived 
in open view of my fellowmen. Coming every Sabbath into this pul- 
pit, mingling during the week among both residents and the transi- 
ent population, publishing every month a newspaper, conferring with 
the officers of the various benevolent societies and school-boards, and 
in social life meeting my neighbors, I feel that it would be alto- 
gether superfluous to enter upon a detailed narration ofthe past. Yet 
something is necessarily expected. 

In glancing over the Frrry Annual Reports which have been made to 
the parent society in New York, and recalling the events connected 
with this chaplaincy, one is impressed with the wisdom of the friends 
of seamen, missions, and humanity, in establishing chaplaincies in 
Sandwich Islands, Canton, Sydney, Valparaiso, San Francisco, and 
other ports of the great ocean. The commerce of the world demands 
a great number of sea-faring men, whose temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare requires more than can be supphed by the consuls or resident 
clergymen of the various nationalities to which the seamen owe alleg- 
iance. The numbers resorting to Honolulu have been much greater 
than perhaps many would suppose. During the years intervening 
between 1842 and 1867, at the lowest estimate 6,000 annually entered 
this port, and some years many more. ‘ake the year 1855 as an 
illustration of the state of affairs. The Rev. 8. E. BisHop reports 
from 38,000 to 4,000 visiting Lahaina; the Rev. Mr. Coan reports 
nearly the same number as visiting Hilo, while at Honolulu we were 
visited by 142 whale ships. I recollect one morning over thirty 
rounded Diamond Head;—sixteen vessels of war, besides all the mer- 
chant vessels, and there could not have been less than 10,000 seamen 
during the year in the port of Honolulu. 


Sailors’s Home. 


It was during these years that the Home was built, costing when 
the debt was fully paid $17,640. To meet the wants of seamen visit- 
ing our Islands, Hilo, Lahaina, and Honolulu chapels were opened. 
Large supphes of good reading matter were distributed, besides sey- 
eral thousands of Bibles. During those years a larger edition of the 
Friend was printed for gratuitous distribution. This little paper 
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has cost during the forty years of its publication $28,128.83, no 
charge ever having been made for editorial labors. In passing I 
would remark that after so many years of labor I hold myself pre- 
pared to account for all monies which have been entrusted to me for 
benevolent objects or the support of this chaplaincy. In consequence’ 
of repairs and enlargement in 1847, I incurred a debt of over $3,000, 
nearly two-thirds of which I collected by visiting about 100 whale 
ships and soliciting funds among officers and seamen. 

And this recalls those years when my labors were abundant, and 
sometimes beyond my strength,—for in 1857 I experienced a slight 
paralysis of my physical system, which I received as a gentle intima- 
tion as to what would surely be the result unless I was more con- 
siderate. I think my neighbors and parishioners will bear me wit- 
ness that I have not since that time been altogether an idle man. 

I allude to these statistical facts which might be indefinitely ex- 
panded, for the purpose of indicating something of what\ has been 
done for the welfare of seamen and foreign residents. ‘The results 
could never have been secured without the active co-operation of the 
Christian community in Honolulu and on the other islands. Here I 
desire most gratefully to acknowledge the generous and sympathetic 
aid which has been forthcoming from the members of the Bethel and 
Fort-street churches. 


The Chapel a Center for Christian Work. 


While this chapel has been the center around which efforts in be- 
half of seamen have gathered, yet other objects have here been always 
advocated. The cause of foreign missions has ever been a prominent 
object here. It was in this chapel that the Mission Church of Micro- 
nesia was organized with appropriate ceremonies and addresses on the 
1ith of July, 1852. Then was sung,—‘‘ Wake, Isle of the South, your 
redemption is near,” and,—‘‘ Ye, Christian heroes, go, proclaim.” In- 
asmuch as Park street church, in Boston, has always claimed it as a 
peculiar honor, and as among its most precious memories that the 
Mission Church to Sandwich Islands was organized within its walls, 
in 1819, so we claim a similar honor with reference to the Church of 
Micronesia. A similar gathering assembled in this chapel to send 
forth missionaries to the Marquesas Islands in 1853, when Matanui, a 
chief, made his appeal to the Christians on these islands. Here we 
raised aloft the Banner of the Cross, and passed it onward to the far 
West and the South Seas. 


Personal Labors. 


An active correspondence has been kept up by the chaplain with 
many of the English missionaries throughout all the islands of the 
South Seas. In the missionary work as carried forward in Japan and 
China, the Bethel has been in cordial sympathy. I deem it among 
the peculiar honors of this church that during the past fourteen years 
an evening Chinese school has been kept up on these premises, wherein 
over 400 Chinamen have been taught the rudiments of the English 
language, and some of these men are now among the most useful and 
active members of the Chinese Church of this city. This school is 
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still continu — . «v hag been added a school for Chinese girls, | 
taught by Nous i 
Colonizations. | 
The Bethe. 7:0 on four different occasions sent forth a ] 
small colony 1 il “er church organizations. This occurred | 
at the organiza 7: 4 , Street in 1852, the Methodist in 1857, the | 
English Churc; ~ ..°. and the Chinese Church in 1879. This | 
shows that wea © 1. ~\.ial sympathy with other churches of Christ J 
in Honolulu and | > ~nurch at large. 


Sabbath School. 


It is with peculiar pleasure that I refer to the department of Chris- 
tian work connected with our Sabbath-school. It has ever been in 
most active operation. Several hundreds of children have been here | 
under instruction. Our worthy librarian, educated in our school, 
has been for more than twenty years the guardian of our most excel- 
lent collection of books. Others trained here are now sending their 
children to our school. Our church has been ever receiving recruits 
from the Sabbath-school which has emphatically proved a nursery of 
the church. 


Parochial and Parish Duties. 


Here I may with propriety speak of my parochial work and pas- 
toral duties. I copy the following statistics from the church records. 
During the period of my ministry I have officiated at 334 marriages, 
181 baptisms of infants, 277 have united with the Bethel church, 
while I have been called upon to officiate at the burial of over 1,200: 
of my fellow beings. I have thus been permitted to mingle with my 
parishioners in scenes of joy and sadness. For the period of ten 
years, from 1842 to 1852, I was sole pastor among foreigners in Hono- 
lulu, both residents and seamen. Subsequent to that date the suc- 
cessive pastors of Fort-street, the clergy of the English Church, and 
the other churches have shared with me the responsibilities of this 
work. Although the uncommonly large number of seamen visiting’ 
Honolulu has absorbed very much of both my time and labors, yet I 
trust that I have not altogether failed in labors among the inhab- 
itants of this city. In reviewing the receding years many a bright 
picture may be recalled to memory. From among the families 
attending upon my ministry have come forth many choice and noble 
young men and women (one of whom is the writer of the beautiful 
hymn we have just sung) who have become settled in families, and 
are now rearing Christian households. Such results are among the 
richest fruits of ministerial and church work. How often I have 
spoken to my people upon the family institution and its importance! 
It has not altogether been easy at times to adjust the two elements, 
viz., the resident and sea-faring, but here I desire to acknowledge. 
my indebtedness to my resident parishioners for their kindness and 
courtesy in enabling me in former years to do anything like justice: 
to the sea-faring community. Without your aid how deficient we 
should have been in music and other essential elements of regular 
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church services. As all are not acquainted with the miscellaneous 
duties constantly devolving upon the chaplain, I may refer to a large 
number of strangers not to be reckoned among either seamen or resi- 
dents, who have and do still make constant appeals for attention. 
It was for their special benefit that the ‘Strangers’ Friend Society ” 
was organized thirty years ago, which has dispensed pecuniary and 
other aid to so many visiting Honolulu, representing almost every 
nationality on our globe. Strangers, friendless and penniless, cast 
upon our shores, may not have received all the attention they desired, 
but they have not been forgotten or altogether neglected. The 
pastor of this church has often reminded his hearers of Moses’ 
injunction, ‘* Love the stranger,” and of the precept in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, ‘“‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers.” Al- 
though occasionally unworthy beneficiaries have imposed themselves 
upon the community, yet that has been no valid excuse for neglect- 
ing the really meritorious. 


Former Members of this Church. 


In glancing over the names of those who have been members of 
this church, I notice that of the Rev. Jamms A. Daty, now pastor of 
a large and prosperous Congregational church in Wellington, Ohio; 
another, the Rev. J. P. LupLow, who has been pastor of a Baptist 
church in San Francisco and Washington Territory: one of the 
Gulicks is now in Japan; one, a Finlander, who united with this 
church in 1848, who has been for many years a minister of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church of the United States; while I know not 
how many seamen and strangers who have received permanent spir- 
itual health from influences emanating from this chaplaincy, and 
have returned to England and America to attach themselves to Chris- 
tian churches. Among this number I might mention JouN BURNS, 
whose memoirs have been published. in New York, where his labors 
were so eminently useful in connection with the Sailors’ Home of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society and the Episcopal Mission of 
that city. But why do I make allusion to cases of this nature? It 
is only to magnify the power of the gospel, and truthfulness of that 
text of Scripture found in the 55th of Isaiah, which more than any 
other passage of God’s word has been full of inspiration and encour- 
agement to me during these years of toil and’ labor, ‘“‘ For as the 
rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth and maketh it to bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my word be 
that goeth forth out of my mouth, it shall not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please and tt shall prosper in the thing 


whereto I send it.” 
Functions of the Bethel. 


The great underlying and fundamental principle of the Lutheran 
Reformation was here to be developed on a grand scale. An open 
Bible was to be given to all. My commission was not alone to Amer- 
ican seamen, but to the seamen of all nations, visiting these shor s. 
Here is a grand illustration of the doctrine that as God hath made of 
one blood all nations, so to all the Gospel is to be preached. With 
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this idea in view, has this chaplaincy been carried forward during the 
last half-century. I can think of no other organization better fitted 
for this good work. Hence around this chapel I have aimed to group 
several distinct agencies, pecuniarily separate so far as regards their 
support, but still all tending to the one main object, the pu blication 
and exemplification of the Gospel. First has been the preaching 
upon the Sabbath, then has followed the weekly prayer-meeting, 
next the Sabbath-school, the Sailors’ Home, the Bible Depository, 
the publication of the Friend, the Strangers’ Friend Society, and 
visiting among seamen in port, and at the hospitals. Words faintly 
express my obligations for the assistance rendered by Mr. DUNSCOMBR 
during the last eighteen years. All these various agencies have been 
carried forward, and through these combined influences, God’s truth 
has been verified that His word should not return unto Him void. 

Thus the Gospel leaven has been operating, and will go forward 
until the whole world shall be leavened. This is the grand under- 
taking now prosecuted with so much vigor, by so many missionary 
societies in Kurope, America, and other parts of this world. It has 
been a great privilege, which I have enjoyed in this central station of 
the broad Pacific, whose waves wash the shores of the surrounding 
continents, and encircle so many islands of this great ocean. Oc- 
casionally I have during these years visited other lands, in 1849 Ore- 
gon and California, in 1861 the islands of Micronesia; in 1869-70 
America, Europe, and the lands skirting the Mediterranean Sea; but 
wherever I have gone, I did not cease to labor in the cause of seamen 
and missions, and have come back more deeply impressed with the 
idea that upon the Christian church of this generation devolved the 
imperious and pressing duty of preaching the Gospel among all 
nations, and that professing Christians were unworthy the name, who 
did not do allin their power to accomplish this grand purpose and 
carry out the last command of our ascending Redeemer. 


A Glance Backward. 


One can with difficulty realize that when this chaplaincy was estab- 
lished, fifty years ago, all California was under Mexican rule, and even 
after I came hither, San Francisco was wont to derive her news from 
the outer world, via Honolulu. I do not forget that a Christian lady, 
now residing in San Francisco, applied to me in 1845 or ’46 for a few 
hymn books, so that a circle of Christians might engage in social 
religious worship, two years before any Protestant clergyman had 
gone thither to officiate. Neither do I forget urging the Rev. T. D. 
Hunt to go thither, in order to become the chaplain to the citizens of 
San Francisco, in the autumn of 1848, and hence he became pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in that city. How distinctly I 
recall my intercourse with the naval officers of those early times, 
when I was invited to preach on board their ships, among them were 
Stockton, Dupont, Knarney, MonTGOMERY and others, after whom 
some of the most prominent streets of that great city were named. I 
recall the fact that when the little Friend made its first appearance 
in January 1843, there was not an English newspaper printed on the 
western coast of North or South America, from Cape Horn to Bhe- 
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ring’s Straits, or in any part of Polynesia, while China and Japan 
were both sealed to foreign intercourse. Many years subsequently 
PERRY’S expedition sailed to open the latter country, while England, 
countenanced by the United States, was beginning to batter down 
the walls of China, and now, through openings then made, China’s 
millions are pressing their way abroad, much to the annoyance of both 
Englishmen and Americans. Look southward and view New Zea- 
land, then the undisputed home of the Maoris, but now that of 
a hundred thousand free and intelligent British colonists. Standing 
here as chaplain among residents and seamen, I have seen the vast 
fleets of merchant ships and immigrant vessels, as they touched here 
on their passages across the broad Pacific, first conveying the eager 
seekers after gold to the shores of California, and when the gold of 
the Australian colonies was discovered, then the equally anxious mul- 
titude with ‘hearts all chilled into ths selfish prayer for gold,” rush- 
ing across the ocean to seek for the precious ore in those far off 
regions. A few individuals and families, touching here in those early 
days, have remained and become happily interwoven and incorporated 


in our island community. 
What of the Future? 


If such vast changes have been wrought in the past few years, what 
may not be expected during the coming years, under the increased 
momentum of the active forces of commerce, civilization and christi- 
anity. Jam quite willing to leave all in the hands of Him who has 
said, “‘ The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof :’—“All souls 
are mine :”?—* T'he abundance of the sea shall be converted unto thee,” — 
and I do not forget that I preach in the name of Him, who could say, 
** All power is given unto mein heaven and in earth; go ye therefore 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name ef the Father, and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, Lam with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world. Amen.” 


A Personal Allusion. 


It is with no ordinary feeling of solemnity that I am now address- 
ing you. I realize that the places which know some of us now, will 
soon know us no more. Another will stand in this pulpit, where it 
has been my privilege to preach the gospel over forty years. My 
ministry hus already been protracted beyond the average of that 
allowed to a majority of gospel ministers. In a few weeks I shall 
have entered upon my seventieth year. Already I have outlived 
full two generations of my fellow-men, while I have officiated to 
more than one generation. The doctrines which I have preached I 
hope to preach until the close of my ministry whenever that may 
come. I hold-myself ready to retire whenever the Society, under 
whoge auspices I labor, and the church to which I minister, shall 
deem it best for the interests of Christ’s kingdom that a younger 
man shall become my successor. I sincerely think the time has come 
for steps to be taken looking to such a result, and I suggest that 
you, as members of my church, take the subject into thoughtful con- 


sideration. 
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WILL THE BOAT COME BACK? 


‘The salt spray drives o’er a childish form, 
Crouched at the end of the wooden pier; 
Tis the fisherman’s lad alone in the storm, 
And his eyes are wild with an awful fear. 
Gaily she sped on her outward track, 
But alas! and alas! 
Will the boat come back? 


‘¢The sea is moaning of doom and wreck, 
Madly around him the north wind raves; 
Far away from the shore is a tiny speck 
That he scarce can see for the rolling waves. 
Only a speck on the ocean black, 
Now alas! and alas! 
Will the boat come back? 
“God send the fisherman safe to land ! 
It means so much for the little lad. 
At the touch of the father’s sturdy hand, 
How his voice will ring with a welcome glad ! 
Never a joy will he seem to lack 
When the storm is at rest 
And the boat comes back.” 


S. £. G., in Leisure Hour. 
November, 1883. 


THE JAVA EARTHQUAKES. 

Capt. J. W. Baker of the bark 
Wiliam H. Besse, of Wareham, 
Mass., arrived in Boston, Mass,, 
harbor on Thursday, Dec. 6th, ’83, 


We were damaged considerably in 
the hull, and had to put in at Ba- 
tavia. We found it necessary to 
return to Manila, which we did 


195 days from Manila. The Besse, 
wholly laden with sugar, sailed 
from Manila on May 25th, with a 
fair breeze and everything favor- 
able for a speedy passage home. 
The captain reports:— 

*“We sailed along through the 
China Sea,—there are a great many 
islands there, you know,—until, 
when thirty days out, we were 
near the Straits of Sunda, which 
are between Jaya and Sumatra. 
Here we had heavy weather, and 
in the night ran upon a rock, 
which is not down on the charts. 


at once, and after a short delay 
we set sail once more for home. 
This explains how it happened 
that we were near Java at the 
time of the great earthquake | 
there in the latter part of August. — 

“We left Batavia again on Au- 
gust 26th. At sunrise the next 
morning, when we were distant 
from Bezee Island about five miles, - 
we saw a heavy bank rising from 
the westward. At the same time 
the barometer began to fall rapid- 
ly and vary in the most extraordi- 
nary manner. It fell to 29 deg. 
40 min., and then suddenly bounc- 
ed up to 30 deg. 70 min. This, of 
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course, meant danger, and some- 
thing very unusual at that. The 
bank kept rising and growing 
more dense, and at last covered 
the whole sky and filled the at- 
mosphere, and completely obscur- 
ed the sun. As soon as the barom- 
eter began to make those strange 
variations, I ordered all hands on 
deck, and every sail was quickly 
furled. We let the port anchor go, 
and none too soon, for darkness 
shut in around us, and heavy 
showers of sand and ashes began 
to fall. At the same time, mind 
you, the wind rose and blew steady 
and harder, until at noon we were 
in the midst of a perfect hurricane. 
All the elements seemed to have 
combined to make the strangest, 
most remarkable sight I ever wit- 
nessed. You could hardly call it 
a sight, though, for it was darker 
than you can imagine. I’ve seen 
all kinds of nights and days, and 
have been about in what I thought 
was total darkness many a time, 
but I never knew what darkness 
was until the 27th of August last. 
It’s no use trying to describe that 
time. The air seemed thick with 
blackness, the whistling wind took 
the breath away, the falling sand 
and ashes choked you and settled 
into your clothing in a manner 
that was horribly suggestive of 
burial,—the heat was intense and 
stifling, and the sea, although the 
wind continued to blow a tempest, 
remained perfectly calm. The 
tide set strongly to the westward, 
and we drove: through the water 
at the rate of fourteen knots an 
hour. 

«¢ All this time we heard con- 
stantly heavy rumbling like dis- 
tant thunder, but long continued; 
every now and then the darkness 
was lit up for a second by blinding 
flashes of ightning, and a nause- 
ating smell of sulphur made breath- 
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ing not only difficult, but disa- 
greeable. It was enough to fright- 
en any man. None of us had ever 
experienced anything like this be- 
fore, and the majority of the sea- 
men were sure that the end of the 
world had come. Why, one of 
the officers,—a sensible, steady-go- 
ing man,—thought it was the day 
of judgment. I shall never forget 
that time. I suppose you do not 
know how on such an occasion 
the total darkness confuses a man. 
Now, every sailor knows his ship 
as you do your desk, and probably 
much better; every inch is fam- 
iliar to him. Yet we were all 
turned round, and knew not where 
to step. One of the seamen was 
on top of the house,—on duty, of 
course,—and he stepped off from 
the roof and fell on the deck, 
striking on his head and receiv- 
ing serious injuries. Well, this 
sort of thing continued for hours. 
When at last it cleared up we be- 
gan to realize what had taken 
place. The shower of ashes kept 
up until we were hundreds of 
miles away from the scene of the 
disturbance. 

“©On the 28th we entered the 
Straits of Sunda and could plainly 
see the tremendous extent of the 
damage. Many an island was so 
changed in appearance and coast 
line as to-be wholly unrecogniza- 
ble, and we knew them only by 
their positions. Others must have 
entirely disappeared, sunk clean 
out of sight. The forests on Ver- 
laton and Lang Islands were com- 
pletely obliterated. and the north- 
western part of Krakatoa was gone. 
The sea was full of floating trees 
and other debris, and the surface 
of the water was covered with 
ashes. For 600 miles we seemed 
to be sailing through fields of lava. 
The decks and rigging were cover- 
ed with ashes and fine sand toa 
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depth of several inches. At times 
we entered extensive fields of co- 
coanuts, the numbers of which it 
is impossible to estimate. But 
the most remarkable and fearful 
thing of all was the sea of corpses. 
For nearly three days we came 
across body after body of persons 
who had lost their lives in the 
earthquake. One man alone was 
said to have counted sixty bodies 
in plain sight,and how many more 
there must have been throughout 
the Straits you can tell as well as 
I. Thousands must have perished. 
It was a sight never to be for- 
gotten. 

“We continued on our way, 
having a little tussle with the seas 
off Cape of Good Hope. After 
this the prospects seemed good 
again for a comfortable voyage 
home. The trades were favorable, 
but fate came down on us in a 
new storm. Sickness also broke 
out among the sailors, and nearly 
everybody was down. On October 
23d, in latitude 16 deg. 37 min., 
longitude 17 deg. 16 min., Srit 
Salensen died, and was buried in 
the waves. On November 2%th, 
in latitude 35 deg. 5 min., longi- 
tude 74 deg. 28 min., just off Cape 
Hatteras, we fell in with a hurri- 
cane from the northeast, which 
piled up a very heavy. sea. The 
storm lasted three days, but we 
had rough weather up to the time 
of our arrival in this port. In 
that storm the sea broke over the 
decks, flooded the cabin, and tore 
away a part of the bulwarks. We 
had to throw over a considerable 
portion of our cargo. We were 
very short-handed then, and when 
we got to Boston we had hardly 
half a dozen available seamen.” 

The Besse was not the only Bos- 
ton vessel that saw the result of the 
earthquake. The Anahuac, Capt. 
W. H. Summers, arrived at that 
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port from Calcutta a little in ad- | 
According to | 
Capt. Summers, on Aug. 27th, } 


vance of the Besse. 


when the ship was lying becalmed 


in latitude 6 deg. 10 min. south, | 
longitude 89 deg. 51 min. east, or) 


at a point several hundred miles 


from the disturbance, a loud re-. 
port was heard from the eastward. | 
Thinking that it was heavy ord- | 


nance, he ordered a man to the 
masthead to see if the ship was in 
sight. While he was aloft four 
more reports were heard in quick 
succession, which made the vessel | 


quiver and tremble in every beam. 
It was then thought that it must 


be a heavy earthquake, and soon | 


afterwards the sun became obscur- 
ed and it grew dark, although it 
had previously been very clear. 
The reports were heard about 
noon. The next morning, the 
28th, the decks were found to be 
covered with a fine white sand, 
and the sea filled with pumice 
stone. The shower continued 
more than two days, and was swept 
off the deck by shovelfuls. The 


captain gathered a bottlefull of it. | 


He thought the phehomena were 
caused by the earth 


particulars. 


huac at the time of the earth- 
quake.—N. Y. Bvangelist. 


<< ____. 


Tue EpIToR of the New Vork | 


Tribune, in reply to a young man 
Just entering business life who ask- 


passing | 
through a meteoric shower, and | 
knew nothing of the earthquake | 
until he called at St. Helena,?| 
where he was told of some of the | 
He met an English | 
vessel which had been showered 
with sand, though her position | 
was 600 miles away from the Ana- | 


ed advice about the books most | 


likely to help him, wrote:— 


The best single treatise is the 
New Testament; next tothis isthe | 


Book of Proverbs of Solomon. 
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CANNIBALS IN NEW-GUINEA. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 


In a dimly hghted room on the 
third floor of a sailors’ boarding- 
house in James Slip, Leroy Strick- 
land last night told a story of his 
adventures in New-Guinea, where 
three years ago he encountered a 
band of cannibals and narrowly 
escaped death at their hands. He 
is just recovering from a fit of 
sickness. He arrived in this coun- 
try a few weeks ago and was im- 
mediately prostrated by the expos- 
ure to which he had been subject- 
ed and by the unaccustomed sever- 
ity of a sailor’s life. He told his 
story haltingly and in tones that 
best expressed the fearful adven- 
ture through which he had passed. 

“‘T was a painter in New-South 
Wales, Australia,” he said, ‘‘ and 
had been doing well for some years. 
I had accumulated a little proper- 
ty and was tolerably contented 
with my lot. About four years 
ago the Temora gold fields were 
opened in my Province and the 
gold-fever swept everything. I 
sold out my stock, abandoned my 
business, and, with the money I 
had scraped together, I went with 
the crowd to Temora. There a 
party of us staked off our claims 
and worked . together for ten 
months, when the field played out, 
and we went back to Cookstown, 
North Queensland. Some time 
before we got to Cookstown the 
Government of Queensland sent a 
French surveyor out to New-Guin- 
ea in a small steamer in order to 
prospect the country previcus to 
another attempt at annexation. 
He was attacked by natives, but 
succeeded in killing several and 
returned to Cookstown without 
injury. He gave a glowing account 
of the country, and said that there 
were gold pockets all along the 
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coast and mines in the interior. 
This news was sufficient to start 
the spirit of adventure among my 
companions of 'Temora, and we 
agreed to fit out two heav yi lute- 
boats, stock them with provisions 
and make our way across to New- 
Guinea to find gold. It was on 
November 19th, 1880, that ten of 
us, in two boats, started from 
Cookstown. We rowed across to 
Thursday Island, where we took 
in a quantity of provisions and 
had heavy wire nettings built over 
our boats to protect us from the 
weapons of the savages. It took 
us a day to row from the island to 
New-Guinea owing to head winds. 
We arrived at the coast near the 
mouth of the Fly River and rowed 
our boats directly into the stream. 
The country appeared to us to be 
deserted and we made several land- 
ings where we found gold in small 
quantities. We continued up the 
river until we had got, as near as 
we could reckon, about fifteen 
miles into the interior. Observing 
a bluff some distance from the 
shore we rowed up to the beach 
and prepared to land, taking with 
us our rifles slung across our backs, 
and pans for washing the gold. 
Six men lanaed, four, remaining 
to care for the boats. 

‘We had not been on shore for 
more than half an hour when a 
party of natives, numbering per- 
haps twenty-five, appeared on the 


bluff and began throwing their 
weapons at us. We unslung our 
rifles and drove them back. We 


walked about half a mile back 
from the shores of the river and 
were congratulating ourselves on 
the success of our venture when 
we heard deafening yells and saw 
nearly two hundred howling say- 
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ages rushing toward us at their 
utmost speed. It was too late to 
make any defense. We could do 
nothing but escape with our lives 
at best. Throwing everything of 
any weight we had about us to the 
ground, we sprang in the direction 
of the boats, but not before Wil- 
ham Guiteau had been killed by a 
wadi-wadi. On our way to the 
shore George Johnson was also 
killed by a boomerang, and as I 
was crawling into one of the boats 
a boomerang struck me on the 
head and 1 lost consciousness. 
When we were once in the boats 
we were safe, but then we saw 
what a terrible fate had befallen 
our dead companions. As we row- 
ed away we saw the cannibals seize 
the bodies and strip them. Then 
they carried them to the top of 
the bluff and built a fire around 
which, as the flames grew fiercer, 
they circled at a maddened pace. 
They howled and shrieked in ex- 
ultation at their victory, and after 
they had exhausted themselves 
they squatted about the fire and 
threw our companions into the 
flames. I noticed that the human 
flesh burned with a blue flame 
and the sight was such a horrible 
one that I fainted. When I re- 
covered I saw them tearing the 
flesh from the bones and eating it 
amid the most discordant sounds 
I ever heard, and after they had 
finished the fearful repast’ they 
jumped to their feet again. A's 
we passed around. a curve in the 
river they were still shrieking like 
incarnate fiends. 

‘‘ Besides the men who were 
killed, Henry Peters and George 
Thomas were badly wounded with 
spears. When we arrived at Thurs- 
day Island they were treated at a 
hospital. When we got back: to 
Cookstown our story effectually 
prevented any like adventures. 
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The natives are a hardy race, 
small in stature, and hideously 
ugly inappearance. Their weapons 
are the nulla-nulla, a long spear 
with a heavy bowl on one end, 
which they use asaclub; the wadi- 
wadi, a spear five feet long, with 
a noose at one end, inside of which 
is a spike, which they use to catch 
and spear their enemy; and the 
boomerang, which, in their hands, 
is as effectual as a pistol ball. 
The country is fertile and full of 
mineral wealth; but the natives 
are the worst of cannibals. They 
have murdered missionaries and 
ships’ crews that have landed on 
the coast, and the only manner in 
which the country can be civilized 
is by annihilating the natives. 
They are not dangerous near the 
coast because men-of-war shell the 
bush every few weeks, but the 
country will never cease to be un- 
safe until it ceases to be a bone of 
contention between France and 
New-South Wales.”—W. Y. Tri- 
bune, January 9th, 1884. 


+ +a. 


Sailors Badly Frozen. 
TWO SHIP’S CREWS RENDERED 
HELPLESS BY COLD—DEATH 
OR AMPUTATION. 


The English bark Mohawk came 
eastward through Hell Gate, Sat- 
urday, in company with the tug 
William P. Thompson. 

Aboard her were Capt. Cross- 
land, Sound pilot John O’Brien of 
New York, three mates, a crew of 
thirteen persons, one of the own- 
ers, Capt. Claude James of New 
York, and a cargo of oil. She 
was bound for Calcutta. Captain 
Crossland took the Long Island 
Sound course to reach open water 
so that his men could get the ship 
cleared up for the voyage while 
inshore. The wind and cold in- 
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creased every hour after the tug 
returned to New York. The water 
splashed over the decks and upon 
the sails, and was frozen immedi- 
ately. The work of the sailors 
soon became extremely arduous. 
The crew were chiefly Japanese 
and natives of the South of Eu- 
rope. They could not bear the 
cold. It was found necessary to 
change the man at the wheel every 
ten minutes to save him from 
freezing to death. Pilot O’Brien 
says that in his thirty years’ ex- 
perience on the water he has never 
passed such a night as that was. 
It was inky black and the pilot 
was compelled to use his own judg- 
ment in keeping the ship in deep 
water. The brisk north-west wind 
had sent the bark bowling through 
the Sound, even with the light 
spread of canvas that the crew 
were able to shake out. 

Sunday morning, not only the 
cold did not decrease, but a steamy, 
yellow fog encompassed the ship, 
and prev ented the pilot from mak- 
ing out his whereabouts. He 
thought that he must be in the 
neighborhood of Cornfield light 
boat and Faulkner’s Island. The 
wind veered to the north, and with 
an almost unparalleled fierceness 
threatened to do mischief to the 
ship if land was not descried soon 
or the crew did not recover from 
the effects of the cold and become 
able to attend to their duties. The 
changing wind shut him off from 
New London harbor, so he resolved 
to try to reach New Haven. The 
ship was covered with ice and 
snow. None among the crew had 
escaped from frost bites, and some 
of them were so badly frozen that 
their limbs refused to respond to 
duty. About eight o’clock it was 
resolved to shake out and set the 
foresail, in order to make harbor 
as soon as possible. As many of 
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the crew as were able climbed the 
glazed forerigging, and, with their 
teeth and half-frozen hands, loos- 
ened the stiffened gaskets. 

One man, Oneyta O’Keeche, 
was heard to groan, and, loosening 
his hold on the rigging, fell with 
an agonized cry to the deck, a dis- 
tance of 25 feet. His frozen hmbs 
were broken, and under the com- 
bined influence of the frost and 
the pain he died in intense suf- 
fering in a few hours. 

At eight o’clock Sunday night 
the bark cast anchor five miles 
outside the New Haven lighthouse. 
The wind died out entirely. The 
stiff sails were not taken in. The 
snow storm of Monday morning 
prevented Pilot O’ Brien from com- 
ing ashore in the small boat, and 
there were not able-bodied men 
enough on the ship to handle the 
long-boat. Signals of distress were 
flying all day from the Mohawk’s 
masthead, but they attracted no 
attention. 

Karly Christmas morning Mr. 
O’Brien rowed into New Haven 
and gave notice of the Mohawk’s 
distressed condition. A boat put 
oft for the bark and brought Cap- 

tain James ashore. At midnight 
atug brought the whole crew to 
that city. They are now being 
cared for at the State Hospital in 
New Haven.—WN. Y. Tribune, Dee. 
27th, 1883. 
6 


‘Protecting the Pilots. 


MR. SEGUINE’S THEORY OF THE 
LOSS OF PILOT BOAT NO. 8. 


At yesterday’s meeting the Pilot 
Board passed a new by- law, which 
provides that every steam- ship en- 
tering or leaving this port, which 
does not come to a stand-still 
when receiving or discharging a 
pilot, or which fails to render the 
latter all necessary assistance at 
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the time, shall be fined $25. for 
each offense. Pilots who wilfully 
or through negligence cause un- 
necessary delay to vessels while in 
the act of boarding or leaying will 
be subject to the same fine for 
each offense. 

Mr. Henry Seguine, the surviv- 
ing owner of pilot-boat No. 8, 
which was run down otf Fire Island 
by the steam-ship Alaska on Dec. 
3rd, has submitted to the Pilot 
Commissioners a communication, 
in which he gives his theory of the 
disaster. Mr. Seguine says that 
from the conflicting statements 
which have been made by the vari- 
ous witnesses it is evident that the 
Alaska was being handled with 
too much headway on for safety, 
when approaching the pilot-boat. 
According to his theory the pilots, 
when they thought the ship was 
near enough, wore their boat 
around and brought her to the 
wind on the starboard tack, head- 
ing from west to west by north. 
This manmuyre was doubtless 
made because it would have been 
almost impossible to have launch- 
ed the yawl and manned it while 
the pilot-boat was running in the 
trough of a heavy sea with a gale 
blowing. The yawl, dropping clear 
of the pilot-boat, was probably 
capsized by the swash from the 
Alaska’s bow and fell alongside 
the steamer. When the yawl was 
near the stern, or at least abaft 
the bridge, the propeller was. set 
going astern and then the collision 
took place. Capt. Murray and his 
men stated that No. 8 attempted 
to cross the Alaska’s bow, but this 
was probably only apparent. In 
reality the Alaska’s head must 
have fallen off to port owing to 
the gale on her starboard bow and 
the backing of her engines with 
the helm to port. In the excite- 
ment of the moment no one no- 
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ticed the compasses, but all were 
watching the Columbia. Under 
these circumstances she appeared 
to cross the bows of the Alaska, 
while in reality the latter was 
swinging to port and bringing the 
pilot-boat ahead and under her 
bow. She was still going at 5 to 
10 knots an hour. Had Captain 
Murray been equal to the emer- 
gency he would have let his en- 
gines: remain quiet until the men 
in the water were clear of the 
stern.—N. J. Times, December 
19th, 1883. 


> +. ____ 


Captain Samuel Samuels. 


This noted captain became famous 
in the clipper Dreadnought, and it 
used to be said that with a strong wind 
nothing ever passed her,—not even a 
steamer. Built in Newburyport, for 
Governor E. D. Morgan, Captain Sam- 
uels, and others, she was named after the 
famous vessel in Admiral Nelson’s fleet, 
her owners sending to England to get the 
right spelling of the name, which they 
found to be Dreadnought, and not Dread- 
naught. Wer keel was laid in June, 
1853, and her first return trip from 
Liverpool made in February, 1854. On 
that voyage she scudded into celebrity 
by reaching Sandy Hook as soon as the 
Cunard steamer Canada, which had left 


Liverpool one day earlier, reached Bos- 
ton. In 1859 she made 3,000 miles from 
Sandy Hook to Rock Light, Liverpool, 
in thirteen days and eight hours; and in 
1860 went from Sandy Hook to Queens- 
town, 2,760 miles, in the unequalled sail- 
ing time of nine days and seventeen 
hours. How often a first-class steam- 
ship has been longer in going the same 
distance! Captain Samuels had a phe- 
nomenal experience on a return trip from 
Liverpool in 1862. While in the ‘* tem- 
pestuous forties” he saw a big sea com- 
ing, and shouted to the sailors to hasten 
forward, while he put himself under the 
bulwarks, with one leg around a spar. 
The wave struck, sending him whirling 
across the deck, and leaving him leaning 


half over the bulwarks on the other side, | 
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with a gash in his head and one leg 
broken. Just as he was about to topple 
over into the water in an unconscious 
state he was rescued by several of his 
men, and on coming to himself was lying 
upon a wet sofa in the cabin, on the floor 
of which were several inches of water, 
his fore-leg fractured, and the bone pro- 
truding through the flesh. As there was 
no surgeon on board, to captain proposed 
to amputate the limb himself, but yielded 
to the remonstrance of his officers, who, 
by putting forth their strength, succeed- 
ed in pulJing the leg straight, but could 
not keep it so. In the confusion the men 
left the wheel; the tiller was heard surg- 
ing to and fro, The disabled captain 
gave orders to secure it. Presently it 
broke off, and then the rudder went too. 
For three days the Dreadnought lay in 
the trough of an angry sea, while the 
sailors, under the direction of the cap- 
tain, who was constantly suffering the 
most excruciating tortures, constructed a 
new rudder. Successful at last, they were 
lowering it over the stern of the ship 
when the straps that held it broke, and 
down it fell into the sea. They were 
at this time 600 miles from the island of 
Fayal, and the wounded captain, still ly- 
ing on his back in that wet cabin, after 
using every effort by way of sweep or 
drag to turn her head to the southward, 
and unable to give the matter his person- 
al attention, resolved to back his vessel 
toward that port. For a distance of 280 
miles he actually performed this aimost 
incredible feat, and nautical readers will 
be interested to learn how he did it. In 
his own words:—‘‘The ship was swing- 
ing with head to northward; it was calm 
weather, with the swell from the west. 
Fayal bore south by east, magnetic, and 
during the afternoon a slight breeze 
sprung up from the west-southwest, west- 
erly, and we did all we possibly could to 
turn the ship’s head southward by using 
a drag from the starboard quarter, and 
by throwing another drag, consisting of 
a water cask with one head out, from the 
starboard cat-head, as soon as the ship’s 
head paid off. Hach drag had a tendency 
to turn her to the eastward, we expecting 
finally to turn her to the southward, and 
thus to get her on the course to Iayal. 
It blew a royal breeze, and she paid off 
with her head-sails, no seals being set aft, 
until she brought the wind well on her 
quarter: but after ten hours of strenuous 
effort we found it impossible to get her 
head in the proposed direction. So we 
took in the drags, furled all the head- 


sails and all the canvas on the foremast, 
set all the square sails on the mizzen- 
mast, the whole of the maintopsail, and 
the starboard clew of the mainsail, and 
threw sharp back every sail that was set. 
The tendency was to give her a stern 
board (¢. e., to sail her stern first). By 
keeping the sails trimmed flat back on 
those two masts, the ship was backed 
two hundred and eighty miles, the weath- 
er continuing mild and spring-like, the 
winds steady at the west, and the ship’s 
stern heading directly for Fayal, which 
then bore south, magnetic. At this time 
we were able to ship our second rudder, 
and in a short time we entered Fayal 
Harbor, fourteen days after the disaster.” 
There the captain had himself hoisted 
overboard in a box, to which his mattress 
and himself were lashed, he cutting the 
rope by which the box was suspended at 
the moment that a favorable wave lifted 
the boat that was waiting to receive it 
and him. The water being too rough to 
allow landing him at the pier, he was 
earried three miles below, where some 
natives waded out from the beach, and 
took him ashore and to the hotel. The 
Portuguese surgeons decided at once that 
the leg must be cut off; but the captain, 
in great agony, replied that he had come 
into the world with two legs, and he pro- 
posed to take two out with him; that as 
for amputation, he could have performed 
that himself two weeks before, and that 
he had made his perilous and torturing 
journey to Fayal for something better 
than the knife. It took fifty-one days to 
repair his ship, and then the captain, 
with his leg in splinters, but so incom- 
petently treated that the fractured bones 
were not in their normal place, was borne 
aboard of her, in spite of many protesta- 
tions, and set sail for home. All he own- 
ed in the world was in the Dreadnought, 
and he would not leave her. At last he 
found himself in Brooklyn, and lay in 
bed from February to December, 1863. 
When he arose he had forgotten how to 
walk. Captain Samuels left his father’s 
house when eleven years old to become a 
sailor, and when twenty-one years old 
was master of a ship. He had a thrilling 
adventure in quelling a mutiny once, 
during which some sailors went at him 
with knives. In his house is Walters’s 
fine oil-painting of the Dreadnought, the 
lithograph of which was printed until the 
stone was entirely worn out, so great was 
the demand for the picture.—G@. W. 
Sheldon, in Harper's Magazine for 
January. 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Chili, S: A. 
VALPARAISO. 


Rey. A. M. Merwry, who is minister- 
ing most acceptably to the Spanish speak- 
ing Protestant congregation in Valpa- 
raiso, has just arrived in this city ona 
brief vacation. He brings encouraging 
word from Rey. Dr. TRuMBULL, and other 
workers on the Pacific coast, and is ex- 
pecting large results from the labors of 
Rey. FRANK THompson in his new field 
as chaplain to seamen, which he doubt- 
less, has, by this:time, reached. 

Rev. Mr. Merwin is the bearer of 
the following communication, which 
shows the nature of the work to be done 
all along the South American coast, and 
the quality of the men who are personally 
interested in it. 


Work among Seamen in Valpararso, 
Chili. 

“The Christian people of this city 
have a local missionary society, which is 
doing good work in various directions. 
It is called the Union Missionary Society 
of Valparaiso, and is composed mainly 
if not entirely of the members of the 
Union Church, of which Rey. Dr. Trum- 
BuLL and Rey. Mr. DopGe are the pas- 
tors. This society does not restrict its 
work to any one field, or department, or 
community, but werks with equal zeal 
in other cities on the coast, in work 
among natives, foreigners and seamen. 

“Tn this latter department this society 
has now joined hands with the AmerRIcAN 
Seamgen’s Friend Society, to labor 
among the many sailors who are con- 
stantly in this port. For some time past 
the position of seamen’s chaplain has 
been vacant. Work, however, has not 
stopped. The clergymen and capable 
laymen of the city have responded to the 
need, and have maintained a religious 
service on shipboard every Lord’s day. 
The response of the sailors to the invita- 
tion to attend service on one of the ships 
has been encouraging in the extreme. 
The attendance has been from forty to 
one hundred. Several persons from shore 
have gone on board to assist in the sing- 


ing. The writer has taken his turn as 
preacher and can bear testimony to the 
earnest attention of the men. In all his 
ministry he has never so enjoyed the 
pleasure of preaching as among the sail- 
ors. ‘To meet these men occasionally on 
the Lord’s day and to attempt to tell 
them of Jesus and his love is only a be- 
ginning of a possible work. ‘They need 
visitation and personal conversation. 
Their stay is bnef. Whatever impres- 
sions are made need deepening and 
strengthening. They need the fellow- 
ship of warm Christian sympathy. This 
can only be given them by some one 
whose whole time is put at the disposal 
of the sailors. It is a matter of congrat- 
ulation that the societies above named 
have found a man to take up this great 
work. Rey. Frank THOMPSON is expect- 
ed soon to be the Seamen’s Chaplain in 
Valparaiso. 

““Our American friends of the seamen 
may feel hopeful at the possibilities for 
good this field opens, and may know that 


the man they are sending to this work is _ 


coming to those who, not only need such 


ministrations, but are hungry for the 


truth and for Christian counsel and sym- 
pathy. 
ors cannot go on shore to church. Only 
those unfamiliar with their conditions 
would have any trouble on that point. 


Some may not see why the sail- | 


‘*To go from one ship to another for — 
two hours is a very simple matter, fora 


prompt return is certain, but to go ashore 
means an exposure to the temptation to 
wander away and not return on time. 
The permission to be off ship will be 
more freely given, and besides the sailor 
is at home on ship-board, but is a strang- 
er to churches in that he feels that he is 
in a new and unusual place. The out- 
look for Mr. Thompson is very hopeful. 
When he is established and becomes 
known, the response of the men will be 
far greater than can be expected under 
other circumstances. 

‘““We are sure a warm welcome will be 
extended to this new worker in this new 
field by all on the ground now laboring 
in other directions. He may be certain 
also of earnest and prompt co-operation 
by the friends of his special work here, 
of whom there are very many.” 

Js. At 
Valparaiso, November 24th, 1888. 
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At Ports In the United States. 


New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. C. A. Borexa’s report of mission- 
ary labor at the Sailors’ Home, 190 Cher- 
ry St., for the last quarter of 1883, has 
the following :— 

‘* Looking over the past twelve months 
I feel that we have great cause to praise 
the Lord whose grace has been manifest- 
ed in the conversion of many sinners, 
and has furthered abundantly His work 
among the men of the sea, 
been the mercies of God our Father, 
faithful the loving care of the dear Mas- 
ter whom we serve. 

* * * * * * * 

** Since my last report, several seamen 
have professed a change of heart and gone 
to sea new creatures in Christ Jesus.—In 
my visitations to boarding-houses and 
vessels in port, as I have distributed the 
word of God and conversed with sailors 
on the ‘one thing needful,’ and given 
them invitations to attend the means of 
grace, I have often been cheered by see- 
ing numbers of them coming to church 
on the Sabbath day, and on week day 
evenings. 

‘*My work in the different seamen’s 
hospitals has been very much blest to 
those who through affliction were led to 
think of the world to come, and to make 
the preparation necessary to enter the 
kingdom of God when called to render 
their final account for their deeds done 
in the body. a 

“T have also, as heretofore, visited a 
number of poor and sick seamen’s fam- 
ilies, whom through the kindness of the 
Society and of Christian gentlemen, I have 
aided in their extreme poverty and dis- 
tress.” 


For the same three months Mr. D. C. 
SLATER, seamen’s missionary, reported :— 


General Labor—Encouragement. 


“‘T have paid visits to vessels of all 
classes lying on the water front between 
the Atlantic Avenue and Hamilton Ayve- 
nue ferries, South Brooklyn, and on the 
Atlantic Basin and its water front, also on 
the Wallabout Basin, Brooklyn, Hastern 
District, and on the water front between 


Many have : 


Grand Street ferry and Stanton Street, 
East River, New York. In these visits 
distribution of religious reading was free- 
ly made to officers and seamen on board 
and to families on canal boats, with the 
usual invitation to attend religious ser- 
vices. Many of the families on these 
boats lying in winter quarters in the 
Basins, regularly attend church services, 
and express grea‘ interest in religious 
work. Ona late visit a captain happily 
said,—‘I tell you the attendance at the 
Bethel last Sabbath was large; there was 
hardly room for one more.’ In visiting 
the English steamships I frequently find 
the crews busily engaged in the duties of 
the ship. At such times the officers have 
cheerfully received from me _ religious 
reading with a promise that they would 
see it distributed to the men when at 
leisure. These acts of courtesy give fresh 
encouragement and renewed strength to 
the missionary while endeavoring to faith- 
fully perform his duty, often amid the 
trials of his labors on shipboard. 


In Sailor Boarding Houses. 

“*T have continued my visits to sailor 
boarding houses as in the past, and 
though they are of the same character as 
those made to vessels, yet I have found 
the former to be easier of access. Of all 
fields of labor the boarding houses con- 
stitute the best, wherein the missionary 
can reach the sailor. There many sailors 
are found, especially at this season of the 
year, and by constant visitations of the 
missionaries numbers are induced to at- 
tend the day and evening services held 
especially for them, some of whom, at 
these meetings, are led to confess Christ 
as their Savior. 

“Tn view of many of these houses being 
surrounded by places of vice with their 
various forms of temptation, it is a re- 
markable and manifest evidence of God’s 
blessing upon the work. One of these 
saloon keepers objected to my invitation 
to the sailors while, as he said, they were 
enjoying themselves in his saloon, add- 
ing,—‘It is time to give them a rest.’ I 
simply replied,—‘ That will be, ‘when 
the wicked cease from troubling.’ 


In Religious Meetings—At the Sailors’ 
Home. 

‘* My labors in the meetings, especially 
those in the upper room in the SarLors’ 
Home in connection with the chapel ser- 
vices, have been much blessed. During 
the quarter some have been converted 
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here. One, a young man, while prayer 


was being offered, hastily and audibly be- 
gan praying very fervently. As I looked 
upon his face I saw his devotion and 
wondered at his haste. I soon learned 
the cause, as one of his shipmates came 
to the door and beckoned him to go on 
board ship. He had just a little time 
to spare, and the best and sweetest place 
to spend it was here, where a few days 
before he had found his Savior. 

** Another, a sceptic, attending these 
meetings, declared that if the sailors at 
the Home were not converted, it would 
not be the fault of the missionaries. This 
man went on board his vessel much im- 
pressed, taking with him a Bible present- 
ed by the missionary, with a promise 
that he would carefully and prayerfully 
read it. 

At U.S. Marine Hospital, Ete. 

‘““In my visits to the Marine Hospitals 
on Staten Island, N. Y., and in U.S. 
Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., I have 
supplied the patients with religious read- 
ing, held religious conversation, and at 
times have offered prayer, at their bed- 
side, and otherwise ministered to their 
needs, One of the visits most precious 
to me was made to the aged inmates of 
the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, Staten Island. 
By kind invitation of Chaplain Jonzs I 
was privileged to take part in the services 
here. It was inspiring to hear so many 
aged seamen relate their Christian eXxperi- 
ence, not a few of them being converted 
in these meetings. One of these aged 
seamen spoke of his determination to live 
a Christian life, having been strongly im- 
pressed by the exemplary life and peace- 
ful death of Capt. CALDER, one of the in- 
mates, aged 89 years, 

Personal. 

‘The interest was enhanced by a visit 
to the room in which I was converted 
twenty-three years ago, and where I knelt 
in prayer with the inmate who now oc- 
cupies it. 

‘In closing this report I would add 
that I have assisted the aged and afflicted 
into hospitals and asylums. With grati- 
tude and thanksgiving to God for the 
blessings that have attended my way, I 
ae close this last report for the year 

883.” 


STAPLETON, 8, I. 


Rey. Dr. F'. M. Kr, chaplain atthe U.S. . 


Marine Hospital (formerly the ‘‘Seamen’s 
Retreat”) writes, dating December, 1883: 
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«Since my last report I have continued 
to prosecute my Jabors among the sea- 
men. ‘lo me, my work has been inter- 
esting, to some of the seamen, I think, 
permanently beneficial. JI visit every 
ward and endeavor to converse with the 
men individually. Occasionally one is 
found who evidently would prefer being 
left alone. Such I endeavo1 to ingratiate 
by words and acts of kindness. In most 
cases, however, I have free access to the 
men, and find no difficulty in conversing 
with them. 

“The New York Bible Society have 
supplied my request for the Testament in 
various languages, and the American 
Tiact Society, its Tracts and illustrated 
papers. I offer a New Testament to every 
one willing to receive it. The offer is 
seldom declined. I have also received 
and distributed a large number of peri- 
odicals. 

“Dr. SAWTELLE, Surgeon in charge, 
(whose uniform kindness and courtesy I 
gratefully acknowledge) has assigned me. 
since November 1st, a comfortable and 
large ward for preaching services, and 
the room is always prepared for Sabbath 
exercises. Qn the 11th November I 
preached for the first time to a few audi- 
tors. Since that day the service has been 
regularly maintained. On the 26th of 
that month, an organ admirably adapted 
for our purposes, was received,—the gift 
of a benevolent lady,—to whom not only 
do [ give thanks, but also all who are 
interested in the spiritual welfare of the 
patients. ‘On the next Sabbath, it was 
used for the first time, the attendants on 
the service being much more numerous. 
Through this service, I hope and believe, 
blessed results will ensue. 

“In respect to the full issues of my 
labors, here, they cannot be known in this 
world, but we have God’s promise to rest 
upon, that His word shall not return to 
Him void. Some of the patients received 
are only suffering from temporary indis- 
position, and remain but a short time 
and then leave, perhaps never to be seen 
by us again. Still the word spoken to 
them may prove to be good seed, bring- 
ing forth much fruit. Yet from my jot- 
tings in my note book, I can select some 
facts which may prove interesting and 
encouraging to you:— 

“September 14th.—Had an interesting 
conversation with an Norwegian sailor. 
17th, another conversation. Christ, I 


. trust, is drawing him to himself. 2/s¢ 


and 23d, continued conversations. 25th, 
he told me he had thought of his soul’s 
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interests previously to entering the insti- 
tution, but never as he has since the time 
he came to the Hospital. Now, he says, 
he has taken Christ as his Savior with 
asincere determination to be His servant. 
October 5th. Te appears very firm in 
his profession. Same, October 10th. 

“October 19th.—L&Lwo of the patients 
expressed their thankfulness to God for 
bringing them to the Hospital, in view 
of the spiritual benefits here received. 

** October, 28th.—An American sailor 
(with whom I have had repeated conver- 
sation,) thinks he has given his heart to 
Christ. ; 

“* One case which deeply interested me, 
is that of a seaman from Philadelphia. 

** At the commencement of my labors 
last summer I found in one of the wards 
a mariner, evidently declining in health, 
with whom J had a long conversation. 
He had been in many different lands, an 
acute and attentive observer of all he 
saw and heard. He had read much and 
thought much. He conversed very free- 
ly, and left on my mind the impression 
that he thought the religion of the heath- 
en as good as the religion of Christ. I 
intended repeating my visit, but on the 
next day he left the hospital in a pet. 

“November tst.—I found him again in 
the Hospital. His breathing was short, his 
whole appearance indicative of the near 
approach ofdeath. He is extremely anx- 
ious respecting his eternal welfare, feels his 
need of Christ, but seems almost over- 
whelmed with a sense of his unworthi- 
ness. I endeavored to convince him of 
the hearty willingness of Christ to re- 
ceive him immediately. After praying 
with him I gave him at his own request a 
copy of the Bible. 

November 4th.—My interview with him 
to-day proved very encouraging. The 
‘change in the man is marked. His in- 
fidel sentiments have all been relinquish- 
ed. Like Saul of Tarsus, ‘he prayeth’ 
and that constantly. In the very strong- 
est terms he speaks of his disgust with 
his past mode of life, and of the loath- 
someness with which he regards himself, 
and of his most earnest desire to be re- 
ceived of God in merey through his Son. 
He says he cannot be sufficiently humble 
in view of the past. I told him, he 
could not be too humble. but that while 
he laid in the dust of self-abasement he 
must look on Christ in His glory.” 


BROOKLYN U. S. NAVY YARD. 
“In commencing,” says Rev. HE. N. 
Crane, chaplain, dating Dec. 31st, 1888, 


“regular quarterly reports of my renew- 
ed chaplaincy work in connection with 
the Society, I feel that I have great reason 
for thankfulness on account of the aus- 
picious manner in which the way has 
been opened, in every respect, to my field 
of labor at the Yard in Brooklyn. I 
could not have expected or asked that 
everything should have been more ready 
to my hand, therefore all the more do I 
feel the responsibility resting upon me to 
faithfully discharge the duties of the po- 
sition to the best of my ability. I am 
heartily glad to get back into my old fa- 
miliar work among the seamen, after so 
long an enforced respite. ‘ 

‘* My present report will cover the two- 
thirds of the quarter since I received my 
commission. From.the first Sabbath in 
November stated morning service has 
been regularly held in Library Hall and 
Chapel on Cob Dock, and more social ser- 
vices ob Sabbath afternoon and Wednes- 
day evening. The attendance has been 
as large a proportion of the seamen and 
marines aboard the Receiving Ship Colo- 
rado and other ships at the Yard as could 
reasonably be expected, varying from 
twenty-five or thirty to over one hnndred, 
according to occasion. When the num- 
ber on duty, or ashore on liberty, and the 
Roman Catholics (one-half or more) who 
will rarely attend,—especially on Sabbath 
morning when they have a service of their 
own,—are deducted, the above attend- 
ance from the remainder, which is, of 
course, entirely optional, may be regard- 
ed as very encouraging. There have not 
beer much more than one hundred re- 
eruits on the Receiving Ship at any one 
time since Teame. From these, and from 
the regular crew of a little over one hun- 
dred more, the attendance mainly comes. 
When the number of recruits, or of men 
sent to the Receiving Ship from other 
ships going out of commission, increases, 
as it does at times to several hundred, 
there will be a much larger number to 
reach. They are coming and going all 
the time, so that there are a great many 
here in the course of a year. 

“The men seem to appreciate what is 
done for their benefit and interested in 
the religious services. Several, as before 
mentioned, have openly testified their de- 
sire and purpose to consecrate themselves 
to the Lord’s service and have occasional- 
ly taken part in our social meetings. 

" ** Messrs. A. Hatt and C. Warton of 
the Y. M. CG. A., and Mr. Tuomas W. 
Woops, and other Brooklyn friends, have 
continued to show their interest, as here- 
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tofore, in the Navy Yard work and ren- 
dered most efficient aid. Mr. Walton and 
a number of ladies have especially assisted 
in the music, and our new set of ‘Gospel 
Hymns Combined,’ donated by Mr. G. 
H. Creep, are most acceptable and use- 
ful in this department. 

“The addition of thirty-five choice 
volumes to our Seamen’s Library, as well 
as a liberal supply of seamen’s papers and 
magazines and tracts by the Society is 
gratefully acknowledged, also generous 
contributions of WV. Y. Observers, Hvan- 
gelists, Christian Advocates, Baptist 
Weeklies, Parish Visitors, Illustrated 
Christian Weeklies, and American Mes- 
sengers,—the recent as well as back num- 
bers,—from the offices of these papers, 
and many miscellaneous papers and mag- 
azines from other sources. 

‘Thus far I have distributed about 
900 papers and inagazines, 4,500 pages of 
tracts, 40 Bibles, Testaments and Psalms 
in four languages, and 26 Common Pray- 
er Books. 

““The temperance cause has been earn- 
estly presented in some of our meetings 
by Mr. Wittram Murpary, a son of FRAN- 
cis Murpuy, the popular temperance lec- 
turer, and others. As a result fifty have 
signed the total abstinence pledge. From 
every aspect of our work we have reason 
to thank God and take courage.” 


New Jersey. 
JERSEY CITY. 

Captain W. B. Wrieur reported, Jan. 
11th, as follows:— 

“The Bethel ship is again at her old 
place, (foot of 15th Street, N. R.,) having 
been obliged to move on account of re- 
pairs on the dock. We observe with 
others the ‘ Week of Prayer.’ There is a 
good ‘interest for the welfare of souls. 
We shall continue the meetings every 
night, (except Saturday,) as long as we 
think it advisable, and we ask the prayers 
of all God’s children upon the effort put 
forth here for the salvation of souls and 
the advancement of God’s kingdom in 
this part of His vineyard. We are thank- 
ful to the Smammn’s Frienp Socrpry for 


the much needed help it gives us every 
year. 

‘* May the blessing of God rest on your 
every good word and work!” 
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Virginia. 
NORFOLK. 

Dating Dec. 31st, 1883, Chaplain J. 
B. Merritt writes :— 

“T have visited 630 vessels, distributed 
6,982 pages of tracts, 948 seamen’s and 
other papers, 218 magazines, and 48 Bi- 
bles and Testaments. The Bethel work 
for this quarter has been interesting and 
profitable, the attendance and attention 
good. The Sunday School work showed 
a littleimprovement. Ihave visited, reg- 


ularly, as usual, the hospital and occasion- 
ally the jail. 
week-night services, and occasional tem- 
perance meetings. I have buried several 
seamen, among them one,—an aged man 
afflicted for years,—who died trusting in 
Jesus.” 
—_—_— + ___. 


Georgia. 
SAVANNAH, 

Chaplain R. Wesz, reporting Dec. 31st, 
*83, said :— 

““Our wharves have been well lined 
with shipping the past two months, and 
attendance at the Bethel has improved. 
Still it has not'been what I should like to 
see it, but a large proportion of the ves— 
sels have been Scandinavian, and the 
sailors manning the American coasting 
schooners are three-fourths foreigners or 
colored men. Iam still in hope of get- 
ting the Port Society to move the Bethel 
back to the old place on the bay near the 
shipping. Our Annual Meeting will take 
place (D. V.) on the second Lord’s day in 


We have had interesting — 


January, and then something will be de— 


cided.” 
D+ <> ee 


Obituary. 
SALMON CROSSETT. 

Writing from Hartford, Conn., Janu— 
ary 5th, a friend says:— 

““He died, December 25th, 1883. In 
his death your Society, as many other so-- 
cieties of benevolence, lost a firm friend. 
He gave away all that he did not use to- 
supply his immediate needs, and every- 
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gift was winged with earnest prayer that 
God’s blessing should accompany it.” 


GEORGE W. 
We are indebted to the V. Y. Tribune 
of Dec. 31st, ’83, for facts in relation to 
this Christian man, whose sudden death 
on the previous day removed from many 
circles of Christian interest and activity, 
one who was prominent and zealous in 
each. The record above cited says:— 
“‘Grorce W. Lane, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, died suddenly of 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys yesterday 
morning. He was down town as usual 
on Saturday, attended to business con- 
nected with the Aqueduct Commission at 
3p. m., and early in the evening enter- 
tained a party of clergymen belonging to 
the Chi Alpha Society at his home. At 
8 o’clock he complained of a headache, 
and soon after retiring at 10 o’clock he 
became unconscious and remained so un- 
til his death, which occurred at an hour 
after midnigbt. 
«Mr. Lane was born on January 8th, 
1818, a few miles from Lake Mahopac, 


Putnam County, in this State. His father, 
who was a prominent man in the county, 
died soon after the birth of his son. His 
mother came to New York in 1824, When 
fourteen years of age, the boy entered the 
employ of Bettner & Wright, general 
grocers, doing business in Front St. He 
was afterward aclerk in a store owned by 
J. W. Halstead. While in the employ of 
Mr. Halstead he attracted the attention 
of William F. Havemeyer, who afterward 
became his warm friend, and from whom 
he received much valuable assistance in 
shaping his course in life. At Mr. Have- 
meyer’s instance and through his influ- 
ence, Mr. Lane became a partner about 
the year 1840 with David Hustace, under 
the style of Hustace & Lane. At the 
time of the death of his partner in 1841, 
he associated with himself James J. Craig, 
a brother-in-law of Mr. Havemeyer. The 
firm, which was engaged in the general 
grocery business, was then housed at No. 
190 but afterward returned to No, 173 
Front St. In 1856 Mr. Craig retired and 
Louis Bonnell and Russell Crane were 
atlmitted as partners under the firm name 
of George W. Lane & Co. The business 
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in 1863 had increased to such an extent 
that Mr. Lane determined to give up the 
general grocery trade and confine himself 
to teas exclusively. As the result of this 
decision two firms were formed,—Mr. 
Bonnell with William Adams, son of the 
late Rey. Dr. William Adams, forming 
the firm of Bonnell & Adams, continued 
the general grocery business; and Mr. 
Lane, Mr, Crane and Morris Woodruff, 
son of the late Judge Woodruff and son- 
inlaw of Mr. Lane, continued the im- 
porting and jobbing of teas at No. 93 
Front St. Mr. Crane retired in 1875, and 
Thomas A. Phelan has since been admit- 
ted to the firm. 

‘When Mr. Havemeyer was elected 
Mayor of this city he offered Mr. Lane 
the position of City Chamberlain, which 
office he accepted, much against his in- 
clination. By the faithful discharge of 
his duties while acting in that capacity 
he gained for himself the approbation of 
the entire community. In 1864 Mr. Lane 
was a delegate from the Union League 
Club to the National capital to further 
the passage of the bill to secure the ¢con- 
stitutional amendment for the abolition 
of slavery. At the time of his death he 
was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, a trustee of the Seamen’s Savings 
Bank, the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, the Central Trust _ Company, 
and Sailors’ Snug Harbor; a Director of 
the Fulton National Bank, the Merchants’ 
National and the Continental Insurance 
Company. He was also president of the 
Port Society, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
and a member of the Aqueduct Commis- 
sion. 

“‘ Mr. Lane was married Oct. 8th, 1840, 
to Anna A., daughter of Archibald Buck- 
ley, who was the mother of his nine chil- 
dren, six of whom are still living. Mrs. 
Lane died in 1860. In 1866 Mr. Lane 
married Harriet C., daughter of William 
C. Gilman. After her death in 1881, he 
married Louisa, a younger sister of his 
late wife, in May of the present year. 
Of the four daughters who survive the 
death of their father, one married Morris 
Woodruff, another Dr. Henry C. Eno, 
the third William F. Bridge, and the 
fourth E. C. Stanton. Mr. Lane was 
considered by all who knew him as aman 
of sound business integrity and upright 
character. Although modest and retiring 
in nature, he was always a leader more 
from the force of circumstances and the 
demands of his associates, than from his 
own choice.” 
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BENJAMIN N. MARTIN. 

The cause of seamen’s evangelization 
lost a good friend, in the sudden decease, 
Dec, 26th, 1883, of Prof. Marv of the 
University of the City of New York. By 
speech, by prayer and by consecration of 
substance, —he, for years, attested his sense 
of sailors’ needs, and their claims upon 
the Christian community, and his appre- 
ciation of the work of the AmpricaNn SEA- 
MEN’S FRIEND Soctpry. Prof. Martin was 
born in Mount Holly, N. J., 20th Oct., 
1816, and died 26th Dec., in New York 
City, aged 67 years, 2 months and 6 days. 
He graduated at Yale in the class of 1837 
with Drs. Chapin, Coe, Yerkes and Stone, 
and William M. Eyarts, Edwards Pierre- 
pont and Benjamin Silliman, Jr., study- 
ing theology there, also, and graduating 
in 1840. Fora year he preached in the 
Carmine St. church in New York; from 
1843 to 1847 he was pastor at Hadley, 
Mass.; and for the next three years he 
preached in Albany, N. Y. In 1850, he 
was elected to the professorship of philos- 
ophy and logic in the University of the 
City of New York, which he held for the 
rest of his life. He received the degree 
of S. T. D. from Columbia College in 
1862. He was a valued contributor to 
many journals, and in 1878 lectured be- 
fore the Yale Theological School upon the 
Natural Theology of the Doctrine of the 
Forces. In 1842 he married Louisa C. 
Strobel of New York, who died a few 
months ago. Prof. D. S. Martin of Rut- 
gers Female College in this city, is their 
son. 

$= 


Rev. Dr. Damon’s Sermon. 

We give much space in this Magazine 
to the sermon preached by Rey. 8. C. 
Damon, D.D., of Honolulu, H. I., on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication 
of the Bethel Church in H., but we feel 
certain that our readers gain thereby a 
a most weighty and instructive view of 
the good work done by this chaplaincy of 
our Society for the last half century. In 
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its historic value, the discourse will am- 
ply repay perusal and preservation. ‘The 
bow of this good man who preached it 
has long abode in strength upon his island 
home, and it was, no doubt, with reluec- 
tance that many persons listened to his 
closing words, as it has been with kindred 
feeling that we have read them. 
et 


Further as to “The Savan- 

sated aay 

From Hartford, Conn., “°“H. Ce Be 
writing January 14th, 1884, substantiates 
recent statements in the Magazin, as 
follows :— 

*“In the paragraph ‘ Verities of His- 
tory,’ page 25 of the current volume, you 
are quite right in your statement that 
the Savannah was the first steamer to 
cross the Atlantic. 

‘*May Lask you to refer your ‘ friend 
in New Jersey’ to my article in Harper’s 
Monthly for February, 1877, where he 
will find full details of the voyage taken 
trom the log-book of the Savannah still 
in possession of the descendants of Capt. 
Moses Rogers, its commander. 


‘* The story of the cruise of the Savan- 


nah is often received with incredulity, 


and notwithstanding many notices of the | 


memorable voyage, the credit of a first 
ocean steamer is often given to the Sirius 
and the Great Western.” 


OS 


Likely to do Good. 

A pastor in Connecticut, many of whose 
constituents know all about the sea and 
seamen, in transmitting the donation of 
his church for a loan library for sailors, 
writes :— 

‘“‘Tsend you my check for twenty dol- 
lars to purchase a library for seamen. I 
have collected this money from the Bap- 
tist Church, Groton Heights, Conn., of 
which I am pastor. We observe one 
Sunday evening each month as a prayer- 
meeting in behalf of seamen. 
selections from the Saimors’ MaGazrn, 
and as many of our brethren have been 


sailors, the meetings are largely attended © 


and are increasingly interesting. 


We 


_take up a collection at each meeting for — 


seamen.” 


We read | 
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More Scrap Books for Sea- 

men, 

A ‘* Friend” at Southport, Conn., and 
another friend at Newtown, L. I., who 
have heretofore provided illuminated 
serap books for sick sailors in hospital, 
prepared by themselves in the manner 
noted in the last number of the Lrrn 
Boar (Saitors’ Macazine for January, 
pp. 33, 34,) have lately each sent us anoth- 
er volume of the same kind. They have 
already been placed in the hands of those 
for whom they were intended, by our 
sailor missionaries. 

i OO 
Who Can Match This? 

Mr. C. W. Carzy, Superintendent of 
the Sabbath School of the Congregational 
church at Greeneville, Conn., writing us 
a few days since, encloses $20, and says,— 
“ot is our twenty-first consecutive annual 
remittance for a loan library.” 

0 
A Noticeable Letter. 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 15, ’84. 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Society:— 

Please find Five poLuaRs for your So- 
ciety, as my annual donation. I was born 
on the 5th August, in the year 1792 and 
have read the Macazrnu since about its 
first issue. I was converted in Novem- 


ber, 1827. Yours, 
Lyman OsBon. 


ee Oe 
rom Pitcairn’s;” 

An. English vessel which was becalmed 

September 22nd, 1883, off Pitcairn Island, 

was visited by a boat load of the islanders, 


with whom one of the passengers, a lady, 
went ashore. The people were delighted 
to see her, telling her that she was the 
first English woman who had visited the 
island in twenty-five years. They loaded 
her with fruits and flowers, with shells, 
baskets, relics of the Bounty, fresh fish, 
cocoanut oil and a score of other things 
which she couldn’t possibly carry, and 
then rowed her back with all her treasure 
to the ship. In a private letter, from 
which an extract appears in The London 
Times, she writes:—‘* The vegetation of 
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the island is simply magnificent, every- 
thing appearing to grow spontaneously. 
Some of the orange and bread-fruit trees 
were gigantic, and the whole place was 
sickly with the scent of the orange blos- 
soms. Flowers grew everywhere, heads 
of double geraniums as large as my head, 
and some splendid lilies. Our cabin was 
like a florist’s shop for the next fortnight. 
They have built a nice little church and 
schoolhouse, and they seem perfectly hap- 
py and contented.” 


Sailors’ Home, New York, 
190 CHERRY STREET. 
Fae: of I’, Alexander, Lessee, for the month 
Oo; 


DECEMBER, 1883. 


Deposited for safe keeping........... : 
of which $805 was sent to relative 
friends, $180 was placed in Savings Banks, and 
$1,424 was returned to boarders. 


a ae 


Planets for February, 1884. 


Mercury is amorning star during this month: 
is at its greatest elongation at 11 0’clock on the 
evening of the 13th, being 26° 12’ west of the 
Sun; is ut its greatest brilliancy on the morning 
of the 17th when it rises at 5h. 44m, and south 
of east 26° 36’; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the evening of the 24th at 7h. 27m., being 
6° 16/ south. 

VENUS is an evening star setting on the Ist 
at 7h. 54m., and south of west 9° 34’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the forenoon of the 
29th at 10h. 19m., being 32’ south; at this time 
is eclipsed to all persons situated between the 
parallels of latitude 71° north and 2° south. 

Mars is due south on the morning of the 1st 
at 21m. past midnight, being 21° 30/ north of 
the equator; on the same morning, at 6 o’clock, 
is in opposition with the Sun, when it is at its 
greatest brilliancy; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the morning of the 10th at 4h. 52m., 
being 9° 43’ north. 

JUPITER is due south on the evening of the 
1st at 11h. 13m., being at this time 21° 11’ north 
of the equator; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the morning of the 9th at 5h 5l1m., being 
5° 45/ north. 

SatuRN is due south on the evening of the Ist 
at 7h. 20m., being at this time 19° 3’ north of 
the equator; is stationary among the stars in 
Taurus at 9 o’clock on the forenoon of the 38rd; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the fore- 
noon of the 5th at 7h. 46m., being 1° 18’ north; 
is in quadrature with the Sun at noon on the 
22nd; after this is considered as an evening 
star. 

New York University. 


Ive aalh ley 
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Receipts for December, 1888. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Brentwood, Cong. church,...........- $ 4 380 
Dalton, Mrs. Nancy K. Stone......... 2 00 
Gofistowmn) Cone Church crrcinc:- sere: ate 11 83 
Nashua, Plymouth church.........--. 31 7 
Petham, Cong. wouure bites. sees ete rarer 26 75 
Rimdces Conca echuintc hs aaeaaemeere tte 1 76 
VERMONT. 
Granby, Rev. Charles Duren.......... 1 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury, Cong. church............. 9 68 
Ashby, Cong. .eMiir C hss enetea meres iateretee ie 7 70 
Ayer: Orthodox Chunchy.s.- hee. nar 2 00 
Boston, schr. Gertrude Abbott, Capt. 
Champion eee ee veer acer 1 50 
Cohassett, Cong. church.............. 11 88 
Florence, Cong. S. S., class 12........ 3 38 
Gardner, Cong. church..... ROR GRADE 25 00 
Grafton, John P. Hayden........... BS 1 00 
Greenfield, 2nd ch., Miss Osgood’s 
SoS. cori branyecsee: cate nee 20 00 
Groveland, Cong. ch., add’l.... ...... 3 30 
Haverhill, Centre ch. 8. §8.,forlib’y.. 20 00 
Hopkinton, Cong. ch., for library.... 21 77 
Ipswich, lst Church, add'l. .......-... 3°75 
henox,, Cong sehureh. sages rest 25 00 
Lowell, ‘‘ Cold Water Army”’’........ 8 55 
Elliott church, for library........... 20 00 
bya, tshiCong. Church . econ as 11 63 
Methuen, Ist Cong. church......... : 5 87 
Monson, Estate of A. W. Porter, per 
SHY, NEOTTIS Rite ap etee scsi se eee 150 00 
Newburyport, Whitfield church...... 6 03 
Northampton, Miss Francis Williams. 4 00 
SALI: Wis, crt sayniete ataso mae gers eee 25 00 
Northfield, Mrs. Ada M. D. Alexan- 
der, a Christmas Gift, fora lib’y. 20 00 
OrangesA..Bs Hosterns.o. ene cece ass 10 00 
Oxford, Mary S. Porter: ..22....-..... 15 00 
Pittsfield, 1st ch., weekly offering.... 37 37 
Royalston, Miss Candace Bullock..... 20 00 
Sandwich, Cong. ch., for library...... 21 70 
Topsfield, Cong. church::/.......-.... 10 21 
Upton, Cong. ch. and §.S.. for lib’y.. 20 00 
West Medway, Cong. church......... 5 38 
West Newbury, Cong. ch., add’l...... 1 10 
Worcester, Plymouth ch., David Whit- 
COM forth Sacncupe ae er seeee ee 100 00 
Winchendon, North Cong. ch......... 17 50 
Winchester, W. G. Chaffee, to refit li- 
brary: NOf4s 018i teen eco eee. 10 00 
RuopE IsLanp. 
Pawtucket, Cong. ch. and Soc’y, per 
Hi Re BULLOCK tate ner ae ekie 112 79 
Provideuce, Pilgrim church........... 5 00 
ConnECTICUT. 
Ansonia, J. H. Bartholomew......... 20 00 
Columbia, Cong. church....ss5...... 16 62 
Danbury, 1st Cong. church, of wh, to 
const. Frederick Marsh and Ar- 
thur H. Averill L. M’s., $60....... 87 07 
a ee Centre, Rev. B. Pilsbury, 
bel Dee ees Se arsa connor casacr ior or 1 00 
Greens Farms, Cong. ch. and Soc’y.. 19 00 
Greenwich, Israel Peck.............. 5 00 
Lebanon, William Huntington........ 1 00 
Ledyard, Rev. John Avery........... 2 00 
Middlebury, Cong. ch. and§. S., for a 
Loamilioraity ats Se se an ee eee are 20 00 
Middletown, ist church.............. 5 00 
Milford, 1st Cong. church 16 00 
Samuel. C. Durand. 1s race eres 1 00 
New Britain, Infant class of South 
Cong. ch., for a loan library ..... 20 00 
New Haven, D. W. Buckingham..... 2 00 
Newington, Cong. church............ 16 77 
New London, Church of Christ... ... 14 61 
Norwalk, Miss Lucy G. Merrill....... 1 00 
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Norwich, 1st Cong. church........... 
Southport, Elbert B. Monroe, for two 
loan lib’s in memoriam F, Mar- 
quand Monroe... 2... ......-5. ee 
Received from estate of Frederick 
Marquand, late of Southport, 
@onnt, as -aigilhs crear 
Stamford,Mrs. Seymour Hoyt 
Trumbull, Cong. ch. S. §., for a loan 
, library indte name. cs. 2. oe maeatawiers 
Woodbury, North Cong. church...... 


New York. ; 

Brooklyn, 1st Place M. E. ch., in part, 
toconst. Morris E. Smith, L. M... 
Puritan ch., S. &. class No. 22, for a 
loam: brary spi ses anaes sete rene 

ist Ref. ch., balance of collection... 
New York City, legacy bequeathed by 
Henry T. Morgan of New York 
City, per A. C. Morgan, Homer 
Morgan and Charles H. Woodruff, 
executors 
Mrs. G. B. Grinnell, for ibraries.... 
J. W. Hamersley, for libraries..... 


‘Artie and Mabel Library,’’ No. 
8: O29: Beta wets he crete nies 
George W. Smith & Co............. 
Josiaibs Mi. WISk@? vaso > ance 


Crew of Coast Survey schooner Fal- 
inurus, per Lieut. A. V. Wad- 
hans: Navy Yard: cseues ces 

Mrs: IDES. Miller 2 cee cncrart avatars 

‘Masi S; Vi, selon name tert teaser ies 

Miss Frances R. Shaw.............- 

Capt. Samuel L. Lord, schooner 
Mary Lord, for library work..... 

J. Dorrell, steam dredge Saratoga, 

Poughkeepsie, 1st Ref. ch., of which 
Henry L. Young, $50............. 
Rochester, Mrs. Lydia Ann Graves to 
refit library No. 6,928.0... 3. ...23.. 
Tarrytown, Edward B. Cobb......... 
Troy, 1st Pres. ch. S_ 8. for library in 
memory of Alfred De Forest Gale, 
New J&RSEY. 
Franklin Park, H. P. Cortelyou, New 
Vea ls 2186, ntact eis sneer 
Lakewood, Mrs. M. L. Smallwood.... 
Madison, Pres. ch., of which James A. 
Webb, $20, for library to be known 
as the ‘“‘Grettie and Eleanor Li- 


Orange, 2nd Pres ven iey. ase eae 

Plainfleld, Mr. L. Myers for library .. 
DELAWARE. 

Wilmington, Mrs. §. F. Du Pont...... 
DisTRICcT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington, Mrs. Anna R. Case for 

DTA YW nocitieens ects oe eae 

SoutH CAROLINA. 

Summersville, Rev. C. S. Sherman... 
ILLINo!Is. 

Chicago, Charles S. Holt for library. 
MINNESOTA. 

Northfield, Conrad Stegner 
NEBRASKA. 

Gazelle, Mrs. Amy Downes........... 


1,000 00: 


100 00: 
100 00! 
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“Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days,’—Ece, IT: 1, 


Sam’s Safety Lamp. 


‘Weil, sir,’ began Sam, when asked to 
tell the story of his saving the express 
train, ‘there’s not much in it. It’s nigh 
fifteen years. There wor none ’o them 
block telegrafts and Westin’-house brakes 
and Pullman cars then. It wor just such 
a dirty night as this, when the wind wor 
up and wouldna be laid. We hada pitch 
in just at the edge on the viaduct at the 
Junction. The switching ingin wor a 
collectin’ her cars, and she got astride on 
the switch rails just as the down slow 
passenger train came a knocking into her 
and blocking both roads. Some sed it 
wor all on account of the signals. Others 
made it out as it was cos the lockin’-bar 
wor out of order. Anyhow, the Goviment 
inspector couldna clear it up, although 
there wor any amount of ingincers and 
officials down wi’ plans and sections. We 
wor all confusion. Luckily none was 
much the worse. Some was shook a bit, 
and an owd woman died of the fright. I 
live close by the road, and hearin’ the 
erash runned up to see what wor amiss. 
I wor just a-going to held to clear one of 
the roads when something quite of a sud- 
den like occurred to my moind. 

‘LTasked Job Croft ‘Is the ‘ Scotchman’ 


vone up yet?” 


« «*No,” said somebody in the dark. 

‘I think it wor the station master. I 
had avred lamp in my hands and off I 
started to stop her. Have you ever seen 
her go across the viaduct, sir? She comes 
down, the bank at sixty miles an hour every 
night of her life. The incline falls one in 
seventy, so you may guess she’s not wast- 
ing time. She just slips down with her 
fifteen coaches like well-oiled lightnin; 
Well, as I wor a-sayin’, I ran over the 
viaduct like a madman, makes my way 
through the tunnel, and when I got in 
the cuttin’ the wind brought me the roar 
of the ‘Scotchman ” going like a red-hot 
rocket through the Drabble Dale Station, 
a mile or more off. The wind it came 
through the cuttin’ till I had fairly to 
howd mysen on the rails, to keep mysen 
from bein’ ’a blown away. 

‘Tt worthenmy lamp went out. It wor 
blown clean out, and in no time the 
Scotchman would be ripping down the hill 
like a havalanche of flame. I searched my 
pockets for amatch. In my coat pockets 
never a one, although I generally carries a 
box, and have done so ever since that fear- 
fulnight. At last in my waistcoat pocket 
IT found one match. One match, and the 
wind wor a blowin’ through the cuttin’ as 
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through a funnel! I’m not a saint, sir; 
but I knowed that the lives in that 
thunderin’ express depended on that one 
match. If she went into the foul line 
she’d drop over the viaduct into the river. 
The persperation covered me with a cold 
sweat. I could ’ear my ’eart a-thumping: 
For a moment I went ’a dizzy like. Then 
I pulled mysen together and throwed my 
whole life into one short prayer. 

‘It wor all doneina moment. I felt 
then in the cuttin’ for a crevice, and thank 
God! there wor a small opening where 
the fog men shelter when signalin’ trains 
on thicknights. I crept in this’ere place. 
I opens my lamp, and puts the match in- 
side the frame. I trembled least it should 
fail. But somehow I wor strangely cool 
and steady about the hands. I struck, and 
huddled round the match. The wick 
caught the fire, and I wor just in time to 
jump from the hole into the six foot and 
wave the red signal to the driver of the 
**Scotchman,” as.she rushed past faster 
than the wind. She wor ’a-going!’ But 
the driver were on the lookout, and had 
seen the red light. All I could see wor the 
tail lamps on the rear guard’s van: but 
I could ’ear the danger whistle for all the 
brakes to be clapped on, and I ’eard ’em 
a grinding on the rails, and then there wor 
a gratin’ that told me he wor a reversin’ 
the ingin.’ 

‘Stopped!’ 

‘Yes, sir, just as she got on the edge of 
the viaduct! He had her buffer-plank not 
three yards from where the road wor a 
fouled.’ 

‘The sweat poured down my face as I 
made for the Junction again: bnt I 
knowed I’d saved the train, and I prayed 
again not in words, but with a sort of chok- 
ing gratitude that come up in big, burning 
lumps in my throat. Some of my mates 
gave me this “ere watch and chain, and I 
wor shifted up by the superintendent to a 
gauger’s job: but Idunna take so much 
credit to myself, for Providence lit the 
match that night in the very midst of 
the storm.—COassell’s Magazine. 
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Jamie, the Sailor Boy. 


In a very small village, there lived a 
little Scotch boy named Jamie. His 
mother loved him, and he loved his 
mother. This little boy wanted to bea 
sailor. His mother did not like the idea 
of losing her little Jamie, but he had 
read so much about sailors, and about 
foreign lands, that he said :— 

““Q mother, I do want to be a sailor!” 
and at last his mother said, ‘‘ Jamie, you 
shall go.” She gave him her blessing, 
and added :— 


** Jamie, wherever you are, whether at 


sea or on land, never forget to acknowl- 


edge your God; and give me a promise 
that you will kneel down every night on 
shipboard and say your prayers. If the 
sailors laugh at you, don’t mind; say 
your prayers, and trust in God.” 

Little Jamie looked up to his mother, 
the tears trickling down his cheeks, and 
said, ‘‘ Mother, I promise you I will.” 

The boy went on board a ship bound 
for India. They had a gocd captain and 
some very good sailors, and when little 
Jamie knelt down at night, there was 
no one who laughed at him. He had an 
easy time of it then. 


But coming back | 


from India, some of the sailors deserted, 


and the captain had to get fresh ones; 


among them there was a very bad fellow. 
The first night, when the sailors were 
gone to their berths, seeing little Jamie 


kneel down to say his prayers, he went | 


up to him and giving him a box on the 
ear, said :— 

‘*None of that here, sir! ” 

Now among the crew there was an- 
other sailor, a swearing man, I am sorry 
to say, but I think he had been taught 
what is right when he was a lad. He 


came up to this bad fellow who had struck | 


the boy, and said :— 
‘Come on deck, and I will give you a 
thrashing;” and they went on deck. 
Now I am not approving of the fight, 
but these men did fight, and the swear- 
ing sailor whipped the one who boxed 
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the little fellow. Then they came back 
again into the cabin, and the swearing 
man said :— 

“Now, Jamie, say your prayers, and 
if he dares to touch you, I will dress 
him.” 

Well, the next night Jamie said to him- 
self, ‘‘I don’t like to make any dis- 
turbance on board ship; I will say my 
prayers in my berth; [ won’t kneel down 
before the sailors: I will get into my 
hammock and say my prayers to my- 
self.” 

Now was that wise? Was that fear- 
less? But mark the effect it had on the 
swearing sailor. The moment he saw 
little Jamie get into his hammock with- 
out saying his prayers, he went up and 
took him by the neck, dragged him out 
of the hammock and said :— 

‘“‘Kneel down at once, sir! 
think I am going to fight for you, and 
you not say your prayers, you young 
| rascal?” 

During the whole voyage back to Lon- 
don, little Jamie had, in that reckless, 
thoughtless sailor, a man who looked 
‘after him like a father, and every 
night saw that he knelt down and 
said his prayers. The little fellow be- 
| gan to grow industrious, and to read. 
|| He said to himself, ‘‘ Here is a swearing 
| sailor who has reproved me because I did 
| not kneel down boldly before the men.” 
Well, he began to learn all about ropes 
and ships, and about taking latitude and 


| longitude. 

Now let me tell you a little of his his- 
tory. Some years ago, the largest steam- 
ship ever seen, was built. You remember 
| it,—the Great Hastern. You know that 
she went across the Atlantic with the 
), wonderful cable. Now who do you think 
was the captain of that great ship? They 
“wanted the cleverest captain they could 
find in England, and they selected little 
Jamie. When the great ship came back, 
after fulfilling her mission, the captain 
knelt before Queen Victoria, who said, 
“Rise, Sir James Anderson;” and Sir 
| James Anderson was none other than the 
| little boy I have told you of.—HHome 
A Visitor. 


i 


Do you: 


God Saw that it Was Good. 


At an examination in a school for the 
deaf and dumb one of the poor children 
was asked in writing, ‘‘ Who made the 
world?” He took the pencil and wrote, 
“In the beginning God created the heay- 
en and the earth.” 

Then he was asked, ‘‘Why did Jesus 
Christ come into the world?” A smile 
of gratitude lighted up his face as he 
wrote, ‘‘This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners.” 

At last the examiner put to him this 
question, ‘“‘ Why were you born deaf and 
dumb, while I can hear and speak?” He 
took up the pencil again, and, with a 
beautiful expression of resignation and 
peace, wrote these words:—‘‘Hiven so, 
Father; for so it seemed good in Thy 
sight.” 


A Boy’s Estimate of His 
Mother’s Work. 


‘My mother gets me up, builds the 
fire, and gets my breakfast and sends me 
off,’ said a bright youth. ‘Then she 
gets my father up, and gets his breakfast 
and sends him off. Then she gives the 
other children their breakfast and sends 
them to school; and then she and the 
baby have their breakfast.’ 

‘How old is the baby?’ asked the 
reporter. 

‘O, she is ’most two, but she can talk 
and walk as well as any of us.’ 

‘Are you well paid?’ 

‘T get $2 a week, and father gets $2 
a day.’ 

‘How much does your mother get?’ 

With a bewildered look the boy said 
‘Mother’ why, she don’t work for any- 
body.’ 

‘[T thought you said she worked for all 
of you.’ 

«() yes, for us she does; but there aint 
no money into it.’ 
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Loan Library Reports. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April 1st, 1883, was 7,764; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 8,100; the total shipments aggregating 15,864. The number of volumes m 
these libraries was 419,420, and they were accessible, by original and re-shipment, 
to 201,425 men. Nine hundred and forty-three libraries, with 33,948 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 107,995 men.—One hundred and six libraries were placed in one hun- 
dred and six Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,816 
volumes, accessible to seven hundred and forty-two Keepers and surfmen. 


During December, 1883, fifty loan libraries, eighteen new and thirty-two veship- 
ped, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. The new libraries 


were Nos. 8,022-8, 032, 


inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 7,901-7,907, inclusive, at 


The thirty-two libraries reshipped were:— 


Boston. 
No. 1,096, No. 4,018, No. 5,417, No. 6,651, No. 
9 918, ~ ‘oe4968, °° 5.426, *° 6:654, 
«Sop, 8 (47389. <9 (6187.2 © 6.850! 
cee OV B0N mee eC lime 500, me 50,88. 


Chimes of the Clock. 


What says the clock when it strikes one? 
‘‘ Watch,’ says the clock, ‘‘oh, watch little 
one.”’ 


What says the clock when it strikes two? 
“Love God, little one, for God loves you.” 


Tell me softly what it whispers at three. 
It is, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto Me.” 


“Then come, gentle lambs, and wander no 
more,”’ 

Tis the voice of the Shepherd that calls you at 
four. 


And, oh, let your young hearts with gladness 
revive 

When it echoes so sweetly, ‘‘ God bless you,” 
at five. 


And remember at six, at the fading of day, 

That your life is a vapor that passeth away. 

And what says the clock when it strikes seven? 

“Of such is the kingdom,—the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ 


And what says the clock when it strikes eight? 
*‘ Strive to enter in at the beautiful gate.” 


And louder, still louder, it calls you at nine, 
‘“My son, oh, give me that heart of thine.” 


And such be your voices responsive at ten, 
“Hosanna in the highest! Hosanna! Amen!” 


And loud let the chorus ring out at eleven, 
“Of such is the kingdom,—the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 


6,979, No. 7,815, No. 7,572, No. 7,811, 


co FOBT SS 05388; SS AT628 5 Meee Sole 
aa Clay aman pee rme mmr el oyalA She wy t 712 
oe 2385, SS “T4ae |S ST 80Di a8 i8op: 


When the deep strokes at midnight the watch- 
word shall ring, 

“‘Lo! these are my jewels, these, these,” saith 
the King. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society, | 


80 Wat St., New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
R. P. Bucs, Esq., President. 

Rev. 8. H. Hatt, D. D., Secretary. 
WiLi1aM C, SturGzs, Esq., Treasurer. 
L. P. Husparp, Esq., Financial Agent and 
Assistant Treasurer. 


District Secretary :— 
Rev. S. W. Hanks, Cong’! House, Boston, Mass., 
U.S. A. 


The Lire Boat is issued monthly by the 


| 
| 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socrery, mainly | 


for the advancement of its Loan Library Work, 
and fifty copies are sent, gratis, postage paid, 
for one year, to every Sabbath-School sending a 
library to sea. These libraries contain on an 
average thirty-six volumes, always including 
the Hoty Bree, unless it is found, upon in- 
quiry, that the vessel upon which the library is 
placed, is already supplied with it. Aeccom- 
panying the Bible are other carefully chosen 
religious books, and a choice selection of mis- 
cellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily 
has two or three volumes in German, Danish, 
French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in 
English. The library is numbered, labelled 
and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the 
port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, 
registered, and then assigned to the donor of 
the funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon 
notified of its shipment, 


REE 
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The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL Weaken of the Society, and of Thirty 
Dollars at one time, a Lirz Memprer. The payment of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 
which in addition to a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes a Lire 
DIRECTOR. 

Provided a request is sent, annwally, for the SatLors’ MAGAzine, it will be forwarded 

-| gratuitously to Life Directors, Lite Members and pastors of churches in which a yearly ¢ol- 
| lection is taken for the Society. 

It-will also, upon application, be sent for one year to any one contr ibuting at least Twen- 
ty Dollars for the general objects of the Society, or to endow a Loan Library. 

Tt is necessary that: all re¢sivers ‘of: the MAGAZINE, gr: atuitously, should give annual no- | 
tices of their désire for its continuance. 


‘Form of a Bequest, 


“T give and bequeath to THe AMERICAN SEAMEN’s- FRIEND Society: incorporated by the - 
Legislature of New York, in. the year 1833, the sum. of be, ~, to be applied'to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the said Society. 

Three witnesses should ¢ ertify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to. the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly obseryed: ; 

ist. That the testator subseribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That heat the sume time declared to them that it: was ‘his last will and 
testam+nt.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his.presence, and at his 
request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as:witnesses. 


Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


‘Location.’ Established by Keepers. 
New York, 190-Cherry Street... 05... . Amer. Sea. F pent Society. Fr ed’k Alexander. 
PaLApELPata, Pa. 422 South Front St. Penn, - Capt. Geo. Westerdyke, 
WILMINGTON, N. C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. re s “Capt. J.-F. Gilbert. 
CHARLESTON, 8; C...... a nip oan Fee ss ».. Charleston Port Society.. Capt. Peter Smith. 
MOBIDE, Ala .tesecscess »+ Ladies’ Sea, a nd Society. Geo. Ernst, Findeisen, 
SAn ENCES: Cal . . : David Swannack. 

~ HonoGoLu;: S.1d-..2%. Paces cekia ew nara > Honolulu ss ss « EH. Dunscombe. 


New York, 338 Pearl Street....:...-«. Hpis. Miss. Soe. for Seamen | Edward Rode. 
4 Gatharine Tamme OGlore dd). c Soy Oss ce boule 9 Seyeiae Sane ceed G. F, Thompson. 
- Boston, N. Square, Mariner's’ House . Boston Seamen’s Aid: Soe’ y = 
PortsmoutH, N. H:, No..8 State St ... Seamen’ s Aid Society....... Mrs, Wingate.and Son. 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court ....... Ladies’ Br. Ny B. Poss Mr. & Mrs. H.G. O. Nye. 
BALTIMORE, 23 SOUth Ann Streets. sahee Soees ecw wee tae oSaaerige eee ne Miss Ellen Brown. 


é “PoRTLAND, Oregon....-. oceree Ee Pi Portland § Sea. Fr’nd Soe’ y- 
: Mariners’ Churches. : 
: Location, - : Sustained by Ministers. 
New York, Catharine, cor. Madison.. New York Port Society.... Rev. E. D. Murphy. 

Foot of Pike Street. E. R........ oe Episcopal Miss, Society. ators Robert J. Walker. 
No. 365:West Street, N. Re...-..- wala “oi. A. Hyland. 
Open Air Service, Coenties Slip. ° S ‘tween Tsaac Maguire. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street... --.. Baptist. « Ree Pe aE “J. L, Hodge, D, D. 


Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. ‘*-_E, Hopper, D. D. 
Brooxtyn. N. Y., U.S; Navy Yard... Am. Sea. Friend podeiye. “EH. NCrane. 


“Van Brunt, near President St..... ts ‘* —E. O. Bates, 
Bosvon; North Square. ..5.0.-.e. <0. - Boston Bort Society. ...s.25 Guppited: ) 
Cor. Hanover and Fleet Streets. . .. Baptist Bethel Society;..... fs A, Cooke, 
Parmenter Street o. 22... sees ee Se Episcopal. A SPOON OR An GH i ‘i "Pp, Pierce. 
Salem St. (No. 171) Betkel.. - Boston Sea. “Friend” Soc’ Ye ‘* -§. 8. Nickerson, 
i * Hast Boston Bethel nici. coe ves Methodist ee ees “Ix. B. Bates. 
Port AnD, Mn!,Fort St, n. Custom fl. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soe’ yu pra oN Southworth. 
PROVIDENCH, R; I., 52 Wickenden-St... Prov. Séa. Friend Society... “6 Ji W. Thomas. 
NEW BEDFORD.«% o- ons os caoese’s 3: dels «-.e- New Bedford Port Society. J. D. Butler. 
} . PHILADELPHIA: c. Front & Union Sts..-Presbyterian! wo... ce. 5 tae SS SV Ws, Schenck; 
3 Catharine: Street. wns. foe. Vee oe Biegte eas Sigal s we ee = Cy WB. Erber: 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist-. annua ares a 3 
1 Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. oi ooo cin eetenen sem cucen’ i“), BN. Harris. 
* BALTIMORE, cor Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen’ $ Un. Bethel Soe’ y. ** Chas. McElfresh,. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore S.,B-. “RR. Murphy, 
3 Z § American & Nor folk. Sea. “> By Merritt 
INORPOLK sere evs cu tecsaevsscccrece ese } HrienadsSocishies: wae : 


WILMINGTON, N. C....--.. -..2+00+-++6 Wilmington Port Society... Capt. W.J. Potter, 
CHARLESTON, Chureh, n, Water'St..... Amer, Sea. Friend Soc’y.+. Rey. L. H. Shuck. 


BSA VCANN ATES 9 eteisszaten ce adits ests @ainelc ain? x Richard Webb. 
BILE, Church Street near Water... — —- -—— g 
: Naw ORHAN Wie or ee ea ed - Inde andent io geeanaees os L. H. [. Pedse. 
GALvEsToN, Tex. 22nd St, & Broadway Amer, Bea, Friend Soe’ Yee i. O, McIntire. 
San Francisco, Cal. Dae tnssvasinas< omens S sieve Ie ROWeH: 


«+++» Chaplain Sailors’ Home..... ‘¢ EE. As Ludwick, 
PORTLAND, Oregon.. Naiiiee arose soveee Amer..Sea. Friend Soe’y... .-“* R.S. Stubbs. 
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OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY, 


1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to <A4VE THEIR SOULS. 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make it everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


1.—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance of 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chap- 
laincies in the United States, the Society has stations in Japan, the Hawaran IsLanps, 
-CuIui, 8. A., the Mapnira Istes, GFRMANY, FRANCE, ITALy, BreLeity, DENMARK, Norway, 
SWEDEN, and upon the Laprabor Coast, N. A.,—and will establish others, as its funds | 
shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel to seamen on ship-koard and on shore, and to 
boatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains visit the sick and dying, ard endeavor to sup- 
ply the place of parents and friends. : 

2.—The monthly publication of the Sartors’ MaGazing and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist. the sympathy and co-operation of ° 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publica- | 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among sea- ; 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar, for the use of Sabbath-Schools. | 

3,—The provision of Loan Lipraries, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and ii 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes each, | § 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews., The donor of each library is informed when and || 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interestis heard from it, is com- 1f 
municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Scciety, 
up to April Ist, 1883, is 7,764. | Calculating 8,100 reshiy ments, their 419,420 volumes have been | 
accessible to more than 301,425 men. .Hundreds of hopeful conversions at sea have keen |} 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-Schools, and are frequently heard from | 


as doing good service. Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied... - ‘ 
4.—The establishment of Sartors’ Homes, READING Rooms, Savrnas’ Banks, the distribu- | 
tion of Bistes, Tracts, &c. |The Sarors’ Homp, 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the prop- : 
erty and under the direction of the Society, It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, refurnish-~ 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any Saitors’ Home in the world, It has | 
accommodated 100,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their relatives, more than is 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but very Many sea- Ho 
men, have there been led to Christ. Shipwrecked sailors are constantly. provided for at 
the Home. A missionary of the Society is in attendance, and religious ard Temryerance | | 
meetings are held daily. SAE 


